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1957 (Part 2) 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS IN FAR 
EASTERN COUNTRIES 


The trade situation of ECAFE countries* in the 
past year was disappointing, A substantially 
greater increase occurred in the value of imports 
than in the value of exports. The prices of im- 
portant primary export commodities fell. The 
balances in the trade position of most countries were 
increasingly adverse. The unit values of imports 
increased both absolutely and in relation to the unit 
values of exports. Some worsening of the terms 
of trade resulted for a majority of the countries in 
the region, and a reduction in the capacity to im- 
port of those countries which could not step up the 
quantum of exports to make good the disadvantage 
of falling export prices, according to the United Na- 
tions’ ECAFE Secretariat. 


The year 1956 closed with an expansion in the 
value of both exports and imports in the ECAFE 
region, but the rate of expansion was considerably 
higher in imports than in exports. The value of 
imports increased by 19 per cent in 1956 over 1955 
as against a 6 per cent increase in the value of ex- 
ports. The deficit in the trade balance accordingly 
widened, from $750 million in 1955 to $1,969 million 
in 1956. In 1957, the lag of exports behind imports 
in the EKCAFE region was even more pronounced, 
and the deficits in the trade balance were conse- 
quently, in general, larger. 


The commerce of the industrialized countries 
of the world has expanded a good deal more satis- 
factorily than that of the less developed countries. 


* Unless otherwise noted, the trade data for the region include British 
Borneo, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Hongkong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, southern Korea, Laos, Malaya (Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore), Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand and southern Viet-Nam, but 
exclude Afghanistan, mainland China and Nepal, for which comparable 
data are not available, 


The countries of the ECAFE region raised the value 
of their exports-in the first half of 1957 by almost 
6 per cent over the same period in 1956 but this 
compared unfavourably with the 11 per cent in- 
crease in the value of world exports, 14 per cent 
increase for continental western Europe and 16 per 
cent increase for North America. The region’s 
trade position as a whole was aggravated by the 
relatively greater increase in the value of imports, 
which in the first six months of 1957 rose 29 per 
cent over the first six months of 1956. By contrast, 
the increase in the value of world imports was only 
about 12 per cent, while imports of continental 
western Europe and North America increased by 
17 and 8 per cent respectively. The slight increase 
in the value of exports in the ECAFE countries was 
achieved through a larger quantum of exports, 
which more than offset the persistently downward 
trend in the prices of major exports like rubber, 
rice and tea. 


The price changes for some major export com- 
modities in 1956 as against 1955 and in the second 
quarter of 1957 as against the year 1956 are shown 
in table 1. The price of rice, which dominates the 
export:trade of Burma and Thailand, declined 
rather sharply in 1956 from 1955 and the fall con- 
tinued in the first half of 1957. Similarly the price 
of tea, the mainstay of Ceylon’s export trade and 
an important item of export for India, declined sub- 
stantially. The price of rubber, the chief export 
for the region as a whole, also slumped and reduced 
the export earnings of the Federation of Malaya and 
Indonesia. Prices of cotton, jute and copra, how- 
ever, were somewhat stronger in the first half of 
1957 than a year earlier. 
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Table 1. ECAFE Region: Prices of Major Export Commodities, 1955-1957 
(Unit values of the period or average of monthly quotations 
during the period in US dollars) 


Price (per 100 pounds)* 


Percentage 
Percentage change in 
1957 change in second quar- 
First Second 1956 over ter of 1957 
Commodity and country 1955 1956 quarter quarter 1955 over 1956 
Rice: 
Burma 4.62 4.24 4.24 4.20 — 82 — 10 
Thailand 5.38 4.98 4.89 4.83 —74 — 3.0 
Tea 
COV Oia iaerecscceescesencsecxeeeeenniactssccnqocosace 64.5 60.4 59.8 47.5 — 54 —214 
tage eee 64.8 57.2 61.8 = lL? = 
Rubber 
(GP g (OS Satna rei eS ee EN 32.2 40.4 39.3 36.5 25.5 — 97 
Indonesia SEY) 32.7 33.2 29.6 —7A4 — 9.5 
Malaya 37.3 31.6 30.2 29.9 —15.3 — 5.4 
Tin: 
Mia layatny nett coo erent eareeeaesecet 90.2 95.2 93.6 94.5 5.5 — 07 
Cotton: 
Pa iets tataa | Retr cazesaccecteosstetearserncocnccares 28.6 26.3 28.6 27.1 — 8.0 3.0 
Jute: 
Pakistan gute yte ntsc ee sre ares 165 172 184 178 3.6 3.5 
Copra: 
(OARS eee ae ee eee 7.44 7.81 9.22 8.49 5.0 8.7 
Indonesian cet. c tee 7.68 7.08 7.15 — —78 
Rhilippineswe ce ee ee ee 6.15 5.90 5.93 6.05 — 41 2. 
Coconut oil: 
10.33 10.58 11.47 10.72 2.4 1.3. 
10.88 10.90 11.57 11.07 0.2 1.6 
10.88 10.38 9.98 9.98 — 46 — 39 
Source: International Financial Statistics. 
* For jute, price per short ton. 
Table 2: Export Price Indexes for Certain Countries Exporting 
to the ECAFE Region, 1955-1957 
(1953100) 
United United 
Period States Canada Kingdom France Belgium Germany Netherlands 
100 99 100 96 97 98 101 
103 103 105 100 103 101 103 
irstaddatter og. ..cetee os 107 104 109 103 106 103 104 
Secon duduatterut tart eee 107 104 109 103 _ 105 109 


International Financial Statistics, December 1957. 


Source: 


Increased expenditures on imports were due 
largely to increased imports of capital goods and 
more essential consumer goods and, in certain coun- 
tries, emergency imports of foodgrains. The Suez 
Canal crisis in late 1956, and inflationary tendencies 
in the exporting countries in the West, further raised 
the cost of imports in the countries of the ECAFE 
region. 


The export price indexes for certain important 
countries exporting to ECAFE countries are’ shown 
in table 2. The indexes for the second quarter of 


1957 were 6 to 9 per cent higher than in 1955. Im- 
port prices had to absorb, in addition, the increased 
freight and insurance rates during the closure of the 
Suez Canal. Considering these import price in- 
creases, and the fall in the prices of the main ex- 


, port commodities of the region, the pressure on the 


balance of trade of many ECAFE countries was 
bound to be considerable. 


The generally adverse balance of trade of the 
ECAFE countries accordingly grew worse. ‘In the 
first half of 1957, the combined trade balance of 
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ECAFE countries showed a deficit of US$2,105 million, as 
<ompared with one of US$892 million in the first half of 
1956. The large-scale deficits in the trade balances of in- 
‘dividual ECAFE countries continued to be financed by extra- 
ordinary means which do not fit into normal financial and 
trading patterns. It may, however, be noted that Japan, 
India, southern Korea and Hongkong together contributed 
about 86 per cent of the total deficit, and Japan alone about 
-49 per cent. 


Pattern of Imports 


As. noted above, the adverse balance of trade of the 
‘majority of ECAFE countries results largely from an increase 
in the value of imports. The steady growth in the value of 
imports has been due in several countries to increased demand 
‘for development goods. The rate of import of consumer 
goods has also generally been maintained at a high. level, 
though several countries are following a policy of restricting 
inessential consumer goods imports in order to conserve 
foreign exchange for essential consumer goods, raw materials 
and capital goods. The percentage of imports of consump- 
tion goods and materials chiefly for consumption goods in 
‘total imports for the ECAFE region has been gradually de- 
clining and that of capital goods and materials chiefly for 
capital goods has been increasing (table 3). In the first half 


of 1957 countries importing consumer goods in proportions - 


greater than the average for the region include North Borneo, 
Burma, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Hongkong, Indonesia, 
‘southern Korea, Malaya and Sarawak. The country having 
‘the highest ratio of capital goods imports to consumer goods 
imports in the first half of 1957 was India. 


Table 3: ECAFE Region:* Composition of Imports, 1954-1957 
(Percentage distribution) 


1956 1957 
Item 1954 1955 1956 First half First half 

‘Consumption goods 39.6 35,00 31,7, 32.5 25.2 
Materials chiefly for 

consumption goods 31.2 33.1 32.2 31.9 32.9 

_ Capital goods 18:0 19.7 21-2 21.5 DR fe 
‘Materials chiefly for 

capital goods 11.2 11.6 14.9 14.0 18.4 


* Covering Burma, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Hongkong, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Malaya, North Borneo, Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, and Thai- 
land. 


Trends in Exports 


Considering that the successful prosecution of the deve- 
lopment programmes of the ECAFE countries is largely de- 
pendent at this stage on their capacity to import essential 
developmental goods, the failure of their exports to keep abreast 
of the expansion of the world trade is disturbing. | While 
‘tthe share of the ECAFE region! in world exports stood at 
15.7 per cent in 1938, it declined after the war to 12.2 per 
cent in 1950 and 9.6 per cent in 1956. For the first half 
of 1957, the total exports of the region amounted to $4,588 
million, or’ about 9.3 per.cent of world exports at current 
prices. — 

These figures still do not, however, adequately portray 
the relatively unfavourable trade situation of the non-indus- 
trialized countries of the region, since the share of indus- 
trialized Japan in the total exports of the region has been 
steadily rising, from 12.2 per cent in 1950 to 22.4 per cent 
in 1954 and to 28.9 per cent in the first half of 1957. If 
Japan’s exports are excluded, the share of the non-industria- 
lized countries of the ECAFE region in world exports declined 
continuously from 10.7 per cent in 1950 to 6.9 per cent in 
1956 and further to 6.6 per cent in the first half of 1957. 
This conforms to a general trend in world trade—the rela- 
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tive decline of exports of non-industrialized areas in world’s 
total trade. While world exports of manufacturing countries 
increased by $15 billion between 1953 and 1956 (based on 
exports for the first nine months of each year), the exports 
of primary producing countries rose by only $5 billion during 
the .ame period. Especially striking has been the pro- 
nounced decline since the war of the exports of non-indus- 
trialized countries to industrialized countries. A number of 
factors have been responsible for this: a relative reduction 
in the use of raw materials in the production of a unit of 
processed goods, a difference in the rates of productivity 
growth as between the less developed and more developed 
countries, an increase in the domestic production of raw ma- 
terials and food in the industrial countries, increased use by 
some primary producing countries of their raw materials for 
their own industries and substitution of natural by synthetic 
raw materials. 


The effects of price fluctuations have, in general, been 
particularly severe on the non-industrialized countries of the 
ECAFE region because most of them depend upon a rela- 
tively few primary products for the bulk of their foreign 
exchange earnings. It appears moreover that, with the ex- 
ception of Japan and India whose exports are much more 
diversified, the degree of export specialization in most'ECAFE 
countries has even tended to increase in recent years. The 
agricultural exports of the region have recently suffered con- 
siderably. If the nine major agricultural export crops are 
taken together, the agricultural exports from non-industriali- 
zed countries of the ECAFE region 2 were 7.3 per cent lower 
in value in 1956 than in 1955, whereas the decrease in total 
export value was only 1.7 per cent. In other words, earn- 
ings from agricultural exports declined more than earnings 
from exports of minerals and industrial products. In the first 
half of 1957 the situation was to some extent reversed, but, 
with the continued fall in the prices of certain major primary 
export products, the relative contribution of agriculture to 
total export earnings was certainly less in 1957 than in 1955. 
This development illustrates the vulnerable nature of the 
export trade of the non-industrialized countries of the region, 
owing to its excessive dependence on a small number of pri- 
mary products, and points up the need for a more diversi- 
fied pattern of exports. 


Import Surplus of Food Exporting Countries* 


In 1956, Burma increased its trade surplus over the 
1955 level. Thailand, however, developed a substantial de- 
ficit from a small surplus in 1955. China (Taiwan) and 
southern Viet-Nam continued their trade deficits of 1955, 
although at a slightly reduced rate. Cambodia’s trade deficit 
more than doubled. In the first half of 1957, all rice 
exporting countries except Cambodia had deficits in their 
balance of trade. Cambodia’s small surplus of $7 million 
was due to a reduction in the value of imports and to an 
increase in the quantum of exports over the first half of 1956. 
The position of Burma worsened from a surplus of $29 
million in the first half of 1956 to a deficit of $15 million 
in the first half of 1957. A decline occurred in the volum2 
of exports of rice, metals and ores, timber and rubber, but 
it was a progressive decline in the price of rice which was 
mainly! responsible for this change. Other rice producing 
countries were able to increase their volume of exports and 
thus offset the disadvantage of the price decline. However, 
southern Viet-Nam’s increased imports led to a deficit of 


_1 Excluding mainland China. 

2 In addition to Japan (as an industrialized country), the following 
countries are excluded mainly because of a lack of data: Afghanistan, main- 
land China, Hongkong, southern Korea, Laos, Nepal. The figures do not 
therefore cover all the exports of the region. 


3 Burma, Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Thailand and southern Viet-Nam. 
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$98 million in the first half of 1957 as compared with $86 
million in the same period of 1956. Thailand reduced its 
deficit from $21 million in the first half of 1956 to $6 million 
in the first half of 1957 by increasing its exports of rice 
considerably and incrousing its imports rather less. China 
(Taiwan) was able to reduce its trade deficit to $4 million 
in the first half of 1957 from $31 million in the correspond- 
ing period of 1956, by stepping up exports (especially sugar) 
substantially and by maintaining imports at a constant level. 
The increase in exports was in part due to a policy of diver- 
sification. A number of industrial products, such as textile 
yarns and fabrics, aluminium ingots, electric fans, bicycles 
and sewing machines, have begun to appear among the ex- 
ports of China (Taiwan). 


Emergence of Imbalances in the Trade of Raw 
Material Exporting Countries 


In 1956, as compared with 1955, most of the raw ma- 
terial exporting countries either greatly reduced their trade 
surplus—the case in British Borneo, Ceylon, Indonesia, Ma- 
laya—or turned it into a trade deficit—as in Pakistan. How- 
ever, (h: Philippines, with increased export volume and better 
priccs for its exports, was able to reduce its trade deficit of 
$121 million in 1955 to $43 million in 1956 in spite of in- 
creased imports. 


The balance of trade of all the raw material exporting 
countries 4 except Indonesia deteriorated in the first half of 
1957. Ceylon ran a $9 million deficit in its balance of trade 
as compared to a surplus of $19 million in the first 
half of 1956. The export prices received by Ceylon for tea 
and rubber steadily declined whereas the prices of major im- 
ports of both consumer goods and capital goods showed a 
gradual increase. ‘The price index for tea (1948=100) fell 
from 159 in January 1957 to 122 in July; the price index 
for rubber dropped off from 221 to 212 during the same 
period. Malaya suffered a deficit of $57 million, owing to 
a fall in rubber prices combined with substantially larger 
volume and higher cost of imports. The Philippines also 
suffered a relatively large deficit of $89 million in the first 
halt of 1957 as compared with a deficit of $20 million in 
the first half of 1956, owing to an increase in the value of 
imports which was not compensated by a slight increase in 
export prices on a more or less constant export volume. The 
balance of trade deficit in Indonesia, however, was reduced 
to $20 million in the first half of 1957 from $31 million in 
the corresponding period of 1956, owing largely to import 
controls which reduced the volume and value of imports. 


Trade of Japan, India and Mainland China 

The trade deficit of Japan widened to $1,016 million ir 
the first half of 1957, as compared to $340 million in the 
first half of 1956. The year 1956 in turn had closed with 
a larger deficit than the year 1955—$729 million as against 
$460 million—mainly because of a rise of 30 per cent in the 
value of imports. In 1957 (first half), the value of imports 
was up by 56 per cent over January-June 1956. Th2 vatue 
of exports was up by about 15 per cent, after rising by 24 
per cent in 1956 over 1955. The large increase in imports 
was due mainly to increased consumption of raw materials 
needed for ne higher industrial output,5 although a tendency 
to stockpile raw materials also was a contributory factor. 
The expansion of exports continued somewhat more slowly 
than before, in the face of increased productive capacity for 
consumer goods in scme buying countries and also, in cer- 
tain cases, of the tigntening of import restrictions to protect 
deteriorating balance of payments positions. 


; The balance of trade position of India has deteriorated 
in the last two years, and substantial deficits have been in- 
curred—$443 million in 1956 as against $137 million in 
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1955, $385 million in the first half of 1957 as compared with: 
$207 million in the first half of 1956. There was a 21 per’ 
cent increase in the value of imports for the full year 1956, 
but the value of exports actually declined. The accelera-. 
tion in the development effort and its attendant inflationary 
pressure have resulted in larger imports of both capital and 
consumer goods and a smaller exportable surplus. 


Since the inauguration of the first five-year plan in 1953, 
ihe trade of mainland China has tended to increase. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1955 it is reported that the total value of 
trade increased by 61 per cent on account of the development 
of larger export capacity and larger imports of producer goods 
and industrial raw materials required to meet the increasing 
demand of expanding industry. In 1956 the total value of. 
trade fell by one per cent below the 1955 level, and for the 
year 1957 the values of exports and of imports have been 
estimated at 6.6 per cent and 10.2 per cent below their re- 
spective levels in 1956. 


Export-based Capacity to Import & 


In 1956, as compared with 1955, the export-based capa- 
city to import of the ECAFE countries generally was reduced, 
except for China (Taiwan), Japan, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines. Relatively high prices for imports and a fall in the 
prices of some of the region’s principal exports largely ac- 
counted for this reduction, which was rather heavy in Cey- 
lon, Pakistan and southern Viet-Nam. In India and Pakis- 
tan, even though export prices for some of the raw materials 
showed an improvement in 1956 over 1955, the total value 
ot exports was lower. Losses from deterioration in the terms 
of trade occurred in this period for Ceylon, though India show- 
ed some comparable gains as a result of favourable terms of 
trade. Japan and the Philippines improved their capacity to 
import in 1956 over 1955 as a result of an increased volume 
of exports from both countries and better prices for their 
exports. 


In the first six months of 1957, as compared with the 
first six months of 1956, the export-based capacity to import 
declined for Burma, Ceylon, Malaya and Pakistan. The con- 
tinued fall in prices for rice, tea and rubber was largely re- 
sponsible in the first three cases. In the case of Pakistan, 
export prices tended to improve but the total volume of ex- 
ports could not be expanded, partly owing to increased domes- 
tic demand. India, after suffering some reduction of export- 
based capacity to import in 1956, appears to have regained 
some lost ground in the first half of 1957, as compared with 
the first half of 1956. China (Taiwan) arci southern Viet- 
Nam considerably increased their export-based capacity to 
import in the first half of 1957 over the first’ half of 1956 
Owing to increased exports of rice and, in the case of China 
(Taiwan), the export of new, largely industrial, items. 


Pressures on the Balance of Payments 


Balance of payments pressure developed or grew worse 
in 1956 and 1957 in most countries of the ECAFE region, 
mainly for trade reasons—deterioration in terms of trade 
or increase in the quantity of imports or both. For certain 
countries the difficulties were intensified by increases in their 
traditional deficits in invisible trade. Payments on account 
of transportation and insurance have regularly represented 


4 British Borneo, 
Philippines. 


5 There were also certain production bottlenecks in 1956 in. iron and 
steel, petroleum products, non-ferrous metals and chemicals, and, in order 
to ease the situation for the, production of secondary products using these 
materials, larger quantities had to be imported. 

6. The export-based capacity to import represents the value i 
the current year deflated by the changes in the price of etd ee 
words, it is the product of terms of trade and current exports revalued at 
the base-year price, which for the purpose of the present calculation is 1949. 


(Capacity to import based on, e.g. foreign capital i i le 
Ree eeias g pital inflow, is thus not included 


Ceylon, Indonesia, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, 
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a net outflow item in most countries of the region, although 
India has had a net inflow on this account because of large 
insurance income. In certain countries (Burma, Japan, 
Pakistan) payments abroad on account of transportation and 
insurance increased in 1956 over 1955. However, in other 
countries (China: Taiwan, Indonesia, Philippines and Thai- 
land) payments on this account decreased, partly owing to re- 
ductions in the volume of imports. 


In many countries in the region, there has been a con- 
tinued outflow of profits, dividends and interest on account 
of private foreign capital investments. The net payments on 
this account were higher in 1956 than in 1955 in the case 
of Burma, China (Taiwan), Pakistan, Thailand and southern 
Viet-Nam. 


On the whole, the goods and services account deteriorated 
for China (Taiwan), India, southern Korea and southern 
Viet-Nam in 1956 as against 1955 and even more so in the 
first half of 1957. Japan and Pakistan in the first half of 
1957 lost their surplus balance on goods and services ac- 
count and developed small deficits. The corresponding sur- 
pluses in payments in 1955 in Burma and Ceylon were con- 
siderably reduced in 1956, and turned into heavy deficits in the 
first half of 1957. 


As a result of the widening gap between payments and 
receipts in international transactions on current account, the 
foreign exchange assets of central banks in most countries of 
the region fell sharply during the first half of 1957. Coun- 
tries experiencing major losses were Japan (a .34.1 per cent 
reduction of such assets between the end of December 1956 
and the end of June 1957), the Philippines (26.4 per cent), 
Indonesia (24.0 per cent), Ceylon (15.8 per cent), Burma 
(12.0 per cent), India (11.8 per cent) and Pakistan 11.5 per 
cent). By the end of September 1957, the foreign asset hold- 
ings had again improved for Ceylon and Indonesia, but had 
continued to deteriorate for India, Pakistan and Japan.” 
These declines took place despite the imposition of severe im- 
port restrictions in some countries. 


The pressure on the balance of payments was relieved 
for some countries by a net inflow of foreign private capital. 
India (Rs 89 million) and the Philippines (111 million pesos) 
benefited most from this development. On the other hand, 
for Ceylon and Japan the evidence indicates a net outflow of 
private capital in 1956. In the case of Ceylon this has been 
a regular feature for the last few years. 


The heavy drain on reserves in Indonesia was temporari- 
ly checked by drawing $55 million from the International 
Monetary Fund in August 1956. The continued drain on re- 
serves in India was also relieved through drawings on the 
Fund in February and March 1957, totalling $127.5 million. 
In addition a standby agreement was reached with the Fund 
under which India might draw an additional $72.5 million 
during a twelve-month period beginning 11 March 1957. 


Foreign Aid 


Since the terms of trade were generally unfavourable, 
since most countries of the region were seeking to increase 
their imports for purposes of development and much of the 
strain showed up in their balance of payments, aid from 
outside the region has played a very helpful role. Apart 
from promoting specific economic development programmes 
or projects, it has assisted a number of countries of the region 
in bridging gaps in their. balance of payments, and it has 
also provided an extra source of revenue for the budget of a 
number of the governments. 


The countries that have depended most heavily on for- 
eign economic aid include Cambodia, China (Taiwan), 
southern Korea, Laos and southern Viet-Nam but many other 
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countries. also have received: an important measure of assistance. 
In Pakistan, more than 45 per cent of public expenditure on 
economic development has been planned to be financed in this 
manner; in Nepal, more than 70 per cent. India is rapidly 
becoming a major recipient of aid from various foreign sources. 
The other countries in the region all receive external assistance 
in varying degrees. 


The most extensive aid programme is that of the United 
States. In fiscal year 1956, an amount of $958 million of 
economic aid (including “defence support’) was obligated 
under the International Co-operation Administration portion 
of the programme for the ECAFE countries, which was about 
65 per cent of the total obligated economic aid provided by 
the United States under this programme in that year. In 
fiscal year 1957, the amount of aid so obligated for the ECAFE 
countries was slightly higher, at $998 million. Amounts ob- 
ligated for non-project assistance (financial aid provided for 
the procurement of supplies which are for general sale and 
use within the receiving country) were almost double the 
amounts obligated for project assistance in both years. Ob- 
ligated amounts for “defense support’ expenditures in the 
ECAFE countries in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 came to $734 
million (77 per cent of the total obligations indicated above) 
and $862 million (86 per. cent of the total obligations) re+ 
spectively.8 Total economic aid funds spent in fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 under this programme amounted to $715 
million and $884 million respectively. 


Agricultural surplus disposal under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act or Public Law 480 has 
become an increasingly significant part of United States aid 
in the Asian area. In fiscal year 1957 authorizations amount- 
ed to $182 million for disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to the ECAFE countries, and expenditures amounteci 
to $178 million.2 The main feature of this programme is the: 
sale of agricultural commodities for local currencies whict: 
then are used for various purposes, especially the making oi 
loans for economic development. Exports of foods undei 
this programme to India, Indonesia, Pakistan and other coun: 
tries have helped reduce the strain on exchange resources ir 
times of crop failure and have also been an important stabili- 
zer of levels of consumption and prices. In Burma, a trian- 
gular form of arrangement agreed upon in February 1956 
allows American cotton to be processed in India, Japan, the 
United Kingdom and western Germany for the account of 
Burma. 


Since its inception in 1954, the United States Public 
Law 480 programme has given rise to a certain amount of 
controversy. Although designed to supplement and not dis- 
place normal trade, it has from time to time been charged 
with disrupting normal trade channels. These charges have 
been levelled both by other major exporters of agricultural 
commodities (wheat and dairy products etc.) outside the 
region and at times by certain countries within the. region, 
notably Thailand and Burma as exporters of rice. However, 
in the past few years this programme, while still meeting cri- 


1. Japan’s foreign asset holdings improved, however, beginning in Octo- 
ber. 


8. ‘Defense support”, which is distinguished from United States mili- 
tary aid (termed ‘‘direct forces support’), is included as part of United 
States economic assistance, being regarded as aid to supplement resources 
necessary for carrying out a defence programme. This type of aid tends 
to strengthen the economy of the recipiant country; it is generally of in- 
direct rather than direct assistance to the military effort and it usually pro- 
vides economic benefits to the civilian population. It includes construction of 
roads, bridges, dams, and electric power plants; exploitation of natural re- 
sources such as minerals, lumber and fisheries ; importation of raw materials 
for the support of established industry and agriculture; and the provision o1 
raw and finished materials to develop and maintain additional industry and 
expand and improve agricultural production. 

9. The main portion of the surplus agricultural commodities programme, 
consisting of sales for local currencies, is administered under Section 402 of 
the Mutual’ Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
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ticisms in some quarters, would appear to have gained in- 
creasing acceptance in Asia, with countries in the region seek- 
ing to take more advantage of its provisions. 


A recent innovation in the field of aid is the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for which the United States Congress ap- 
propriated $300 million in fiscal year 1958, plus an additional 
$625 million authorized, although not yet appropriated, for 
use beginning in fiscal year 1959. Since the expenditure of 
these sums is not tied to a particular fiscal year, opportunities 
should arise for drawing upon them for longer-term projects 
in Asia as elsewhere. The fund is intended to be used both 
for non-profit making projects such as roads, dams and schools 
and for profit-making enterprises, either private or govern- 
mental. 


Aid from the Soviet Union has now expanded beyond 
mainland China to a number of other countries of the re- 
gion, notably Afghanistan, India and Indonesia, and here 
again the scale of the assistance is coming to be large in in- 
dividual cases and in the aggregate. Most of the Soviet 
Union’s aid is in the form of long-term credits (for twelve 
years or more) for specified projects, generally carrying in- 
terest of from 2 to 2.5 per cent a year and repayable in domes- 
tically produced goods. (Most development loans under the 
United States Mutual Security programme have called for 3 
per cent interest in dollars, and 4 per cent if paid in local 
currency). With mainland China, the Soviet Union signed 
an agreement on 7 April 1956, to provide capital equipment 
and necessary technical assistance to a total value of 2,500 
million roubles (about US$625 million at the official rate of 
exchange). India has been drawing on a credit of Rs 1,230 
million for heavy machinery, buildings, a thermal power plant, 
and so on, to be repaid from exports of Indian products. 
Thus, on 14 December 1957, eight contracts were signed in 
accordance with an agreement reached in November. The 
loans totalled 500 million roubles to be used in heavy ma- 
chine construction, coal mining equipment, a glass plant, a 
lignite factory and a thermal power station. Indonesia in 
September 1956 was offered industrial credits equivalent to 
$100 million to be used for building chemical, pulp and paper 
and cement plants as well as for mining and power develop- 
ment, and in early February 1958 this loan arrangement was 
Tatified by the Indonesian Parliament. Afghanistan has been 
drawing on aid which includes a 30-year $100 million grant 
for building roads and other public works, and also for muni- 
tions. In Burma, agreement was reached in January 1957 
for constructing and equipping various buildings and _instal- 
lations, to cost about K 9 million, for which Burma would 
in return give a gift of an “appropriate quantity of rice and 
some other products”. 


In its aid programmes, mainland China is now going 
beyond its contiguous areas, such as northern Korea, northern 
Viet-Nam, and Outer Mongolia to certain other countries in 
South Asia. Thus, to Cambodia, by an agreement signed in 
June 1956, it promised to give in 1956-1957 a total of £8 
million in various forms of assistance; to Nepal it undertook 
to give Rs 60 million in October 1956—October 1959; and in 
September 1957 it made a commitment to give Ceylon Rs 15 
million annually for 5 years beginning 1958. 


A number of European and other countries meanwhile 
continue their aid programmes in Asia, as for instance, 
France’s assistance to Cambodia, to Laos and to southern 
Viet-Nam, and western Germany’s deferred payments agree- 
ments of 1957 with India. The Colombo Plan has been ex- 
tended till June 1961 and served as an umbrella for various 
bilateral aid programmes. The donor countries are mainly 
outside the region, although the amount of intra-regional as- 
sistance is increasing. In 1956/57, the actual disbursements 
on capital expenditure and technical assistance incurred by 
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Australia under the plan were A£5 million, bringing the coun- 
try’s total up to A£22.1 million since the beginning of the 
plan. During the 1957/58 financial year (April-March), 
Canadian aid is set at $34.4 million, which will bring up 
Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan to $196.7 million. 
India helped Nepal to the extent of Rs 53.8 million up to 
the end of March 1957, Rs 12 million of this total being 
spent in 1956/57. It now proposes to assist Nepal’s -road 
and rail development to the extent of Rs 100 million in the 
implementation of Nepal’s five-year plan. In March 1957, 
India agreed to a medium-term loan of K 200 million to 
Burma for twelve years at 4:75 per cent interest. The contri- 
bution. of New Zealand has steadily increased in selected 
fields. By June 1958, it will amount to NZ£7 million, of 
which NZ£1.3 million are allocated in capital aid in 1956/57. 
The United Kingdom has trained personnel for member coun- 
tries and continued to be an important source of capital. Its 
programmes involved about £6 million in 1956/57, bringing 
the total to £92 million by way of grants, loans, credits and 
technical assistance during the period 1951 to 1957. Japan 
in fiscal year 1957 appropriated about Y97 million (US$270,- 
000) for the direct expenses of technical .assistance, an in- 
crease from Y58.5 million in 1956 and Y40 million in 1955. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Deve- 
lopment extended loans to three ECAFE countries amounting 
to $63.1 million during the twelve months ending on 30 June 
1957. Of these sums, the largest part, aggregating $35.4 
million, was lent to borrowers in India, followed by Japan 
with $24.3 million and Thailand with $3.4 million. Total 
World Bank loans to ECAFE countries up to 30 June 1957 
amounted to a little more than $466 million. India received 
nearly $234 million, Pakistan $77 million, Japan $76 million, 
Thailand $41 million, and Burma and Ceylon about $19 mil- 
lion each. 


Subsequently, in September 1957, the Yanhee Electricity 
Authority of Thailand signed a loan agreement with the Bank 
for $66 million at 5.75 per cent interest and repayable in 25 
years. This was to finance the first stage of the multiple- 
purpose project for electric power development, flood control 
and irrigation. In November, the Bank agreed to lend $21 
million -to the Philippines for the Binga hydro-electric power 
project which is the second stage of the Agno river develop- 
ment scheme. A loan of $4.2 million to-the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corporation was approved in 
December 1957. Additional loans to India brought the total 
of that country to about $324 million by September 1957. 


The Expanded Technical Assistance Programme of the 
United Nations and the various specialized agencies brought 
to the ECAFE region in 1956 $8.9 million, or more than one- 
third of all direct project costs on the technical aid pro- 
grammes. Experts assigned to the ECAFE region numbered 
808 and 964 in 1956 and 1957 respectively, and fellowships 
awarded to persons from the region totaled 752 and 857 in 
the corresponding years. The direct cost of the programme 
for the ECAFE region in 1957 is planned at $9.9 million.i® 
Although the Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) has not come into being, the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1957 approved an im- 
portant new programme, appropriating $100 million for a 
Special Fund to extend the scope of assistance rendered by, 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical As- 
sistance. In southern Korea, the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency (UNKRA) programme was in its last 
phase in 1957, and it was expected that by mid-1958 all pro- 
jects would be completed. 


10. The allocation for Asid in 1958 is preliminarily reported at 36 per 
cent of a world total of $31 million, or about $11 million. 
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Finally, Japanese reparations payments have now become 
a substantial source of capital for the recipient countries. 
Burma has received $20 million a year since 1955, and the 
Philippines $25 million a year since 1956. Indonesia is to 
receive $20 million a year. These payments add to the 
available exchange resources of these countries and are all 
the more important as the funds are largely earmarked for 
capital goods imports. The reparations agreements also pro- 
vide for loans at low rates of interest by Japanese banks under 
the auspices of the Japanese Government. Loans have so 
far been made only in Burma, for joint enterprises, but the 
total amounts contemplated ($50 million for Burma over 10 
years, $250 million for the Philippines over 20 years, $400 
million for Indonesia over 20 years) are sizable. 


Import Restrictions 


The intensification of pressure on the balance of pay- 
ments in the current year necessitated a tightening of restric- 
tions on imports by some countries. Burma during the 
greater part of 1956 followed an import policy in which open 
general licences were done away with and even imports on 
government account for development were reduced. The 
effects of this rigid rationing of imports appeared in com- 
modity shortages and rising prices with the result that, ia the 
latter part of 1956, the open general licence was partially 
restored. India, faced with serious balance of trade problems 
since the inception of its second five-year plan in early 1956, 
has increasingly followed a restrictive import policy since 
that time. In the first half of 1957, steps were taken to re- 
duce import quotas for a large number of items and eliminate 
“newcomers” when issuing import licences. From July to 
September 1957, even certain commodities rated as essential 
were denied quotas. Important changes were also introduced 
in the licensing policy for imports of capital goods and of 
heavy electrical machinery. Licences were granted only 
where deferred payments had been agreed upon between 
the importer and the supplier and the first instalment of pay- 
ment falls due after 1 April 1961. 


Indonesia also was obliged to adopt restrictive import 
measures in 1956, and continued this policy into 1957, with 
additional exchange control measures. Indonesian exchange 
control policy has not, however, aimed at direct control over 
the volume of imports but has centred mainly on the issue 
of negotiable certificates for all exports and the imposition 
of surcharges on imports of various categories of goods rang- 
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ing from essentials to super-luxuries. Import policy in Pakis- 
tan in 1957 was geared to achieve a closer balance between 
export earnings and expenditures on imports. The import 
policy entails in the main the reduction of licensable items 
of a non-essential character, stress on imports of capital goods 
and industrial raw materials and a rational determination of 
priorities among various consumer goods. 


There has also been increasing recognition in the region 
of the importance of making full use of fiscal and monetary 
measures aS a more fundamental way of stabilizing internal 
demand and thus preventing undue pressure on the balance 
of payments. This has resulted in a reduction of exchange 
restrictions where circumstances permitted. Japan, for exam- 
ple, with its considerable degree of reliance on fiscal and 
monetary measures, has been able to liberalize its payments 
system appreciably by substituting transferable payments ar- 
rangements for bilateral arrangements. Some countries—for 
example, southern Korea and southern Viet-Nam—whose im- 
ports consisted very largely of aid imports—have not felt the 
necessity of imposing any direct import restrictions, apart 
from mild manipulations of customs duty rates (southern 
Korea), new regulations governing registration of importers 
(southern Viet-Nam) and so on. Ceylon, which ran into 
balance of trade difficulties in the first half of 1957, also 
undertook to meet the situation not by exchange restrictions 
but by raising import duties on a number of articles, especial- 
ly luxury items. 


* a * 


An important development which is expected to affect 
the foreign trade of the ECAFE region is the creation of a 
European Economic Community. This Community, with 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands as contracting parties, and 
including also their overseas territories, was formally instituted 
from 1 January 1958. A major object is the formation of 
a customs union by elimination of tariffs between the several 
members over a period of 12-15 years. Since countries of 
the ECAFE region have important export outlet and sources 
of imports in the six countries, the integration of these coun- 
tries and their overseas territories into a single “common 
market” for purposes of international trade will undoubtedly 
have repercussions on the trade of ECAFE countries. How- 
ever, in the absence of final determination of common cus- 
toms tariffs and other related matters, an assessment of the 
possible effects is difficult at this time. 


foros TON Ob hee Nioe 


By Yoshitaka Horiuchi 


The International Nisei Convention in Tokyo last Octo- 
ber focused international attention upon the Nisei, who 
occupy a unique position in the American melting pot and 
Japanese-American relations. The unique role of the Nisei 
was stated by Eisenhower’s Cabinet Secretary Rabb at the 
Japanese American Citizens League National Convention at 
San Francisco on Sept. 3, 1956 that: “It is imperative that 
the United States win the friendship of valued allies such 
as Japan ... It seems to me that you are in a unique posi- 
tion to help our country win the confidence of the Japanese 


nation.” 


Equally important is the Nisei’s relation to the future 
solution of Japan’s over-population problem. With the 
world’s gravest over-population problem, Japan must feed 90 
million people—and over 100 million by 1970—in a small 


country only two-thirds the size of California, and in the 
future decades and centuries foreign trade and mass emigra- 
tion will both be necessary for our people’s , existence. 


However, mass emigration depends upon the willingness 
of foreign nations to receive Japanese surplus population, 
which among other things depends upon the ability of the 
Nisei to be integrated into the land of their adoption. Niseis, 
who contributed much toward Japanese-American better 
understanding in the past, are in a unique position to con- 
tribute their share to Tokyo-Washington friendly co-opera- 
tion and to the free nations. 


Nisei population today in continental United States totals 
about 87,000 and in Hawaii 150,000, respectively 35 per cent 
and 86 per cent of the 142,000 and 185,000 Japanese resi- 
dents in the mainland and the “Paradise of the Pacific.” 
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Actually Nisei (2nd generation) is a term loosely applied to 
Japanese born abroad, including Nisei, Sansei (3rd), Yonsei 
(4th generations). 


The oldest Niseis are 115 years and 89 years old, if alive 
today. The first Nisei were children of four shipwrecked 
Japanese fishermen, who were rescued on June 27, 1841 by 
Captain Whitfield of an American whaler and were left in 
Honolulu 116 years ago. The first Nisei descendants of 
labor immigrants—153 Japanese emigrants, including six 
women, who were smuggled aboard the Scioto from Yoko- 
hama on May 16, 1868 to King Kamehameha IV’s Kingdom 
of Hawaii—would be 89 years old if they are alive today. 


The average Nisei age today is 10.1 years male and 9.7 
years female, according to Professor Edward Strong’s re- 
search on the second generation Japanese in America. Two- 
thirds of the Nisei are under 20 years of age—only 3 per 
cent being 35 years or older, while only 10 per cent of the 
Nisei are married. 


The youthfulness of the average Nisei is due to the fact 
that it was only in 1884 that the Meiji Government repealed 
the 1636 Seclusion Law prohibiting emigration under death 
punishment. The first labor free emigrants numbering 943 
Japanese aboard the City of Tokyo reached Honolulu on 
Feb. 8, 1885, and were received two days later by King 
Kalakaua in person 62 years ago. 


The first free labor emigrants numbering 48 Japanese 
arrived in San Francisco in 1886. However, by 1890 there 
were only 2,039 Japanese in America and 24,407 in Hawaii. 
Most of the Japanese emigrants went to America and Hawaii 
from 1900-1908, when they were restricted only to relatives 
of resident Japanese under Roosevelt-Hayashi ‘“gentlemen’s 
agreement.” 


By the 1924 Immigration Act section 13c, 148 Japanese 
were excluded annually until the McCarran Act of 1952, 
which granted a quota of 185 to Japanese and 3,815 to Asia. 
From 1886-1950 only 279,000 Japanese emigrants went to 
America of whom seven-eighth returned on the average. 
This accounts for the small Japanese population in the United 
States and the youthfulness of the average Nisei today. 


Nisei Americans are U.S. citizens as a result of the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Wong Kim Ark vs. U.S. 
(1898), extending the 14th Amendment to Asians born in 
the United States. Asian American women’s citizenship was 
made independent of that of their husbands under the 1935 
Amendment of the 1922 Cable Act. 


While the 1890 Naturalization Act extended naturaliza- 
tion rights only to white and black aliens, the McCarran Act 
extended the same naturalization rights to the parents and 
relatives of Nisei and Asian aliens. 


_ Over 3,500 Japanese Niseis have been naturalized to date, 
while a native of India, Dr. D. Saund, became naturalized 
and was elected as the first Asian descent Congressman, now 


pote in the U.S. House of Representatives since Jan. 1 


Nisei physically, according to Dr. Kiyo Inui, formerly 
USC. economics teacher, are taller, have broader shoulders, 
heavier bones than the Japanese in Japan. The Nisei hair 
is brown and curly, as compared to the black and straight 
hair of the Japanese in the Land of the Rising Sun. This is 
attributed by Dr. Inui to the American diet and living con- 
ditions—particularly the longer legs of Nisei as compared to 


the short leglong body people of Japan due to the floor 
culture of the latter. 


_ Nisei intelligence, according to Professor Strong’s and 
California high schools’ intelligence tests, is above the 
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average American—being average IQ 104 (100 being the 
average). 

For example, in 1941 at the University of Southern 
California two Japanese had the highest grades in the 
graduate and undergraduate divisions—Y. Horiuchi receiving 
all A’s in his Ph.D. International Relations major and Ruth 
Watanabe receiving all A’s in her undergraduate studies for 
her A.B. degree. 

Nisei intermarriage increased due to their democratic 
ideas. Whereas in prewar days 13 states prohibit Nisei and 
aliens of Asian descent from intermarriage with white per- 
sons, most states permit intermarriage. ~* Bradford Smith’s 
“Americans from Japan” notes that in Hawaii, for example, 
in 1913 only one per cent of the Japanese intermarried and 
in 1932 8 per cent, but in 1944 almost 20 per cent—one out 
of every five—Nisei married persons other than Japanese, 
over half with Caucasian Americans. One of the subcon- 
scious psychological reasons for the increasing intermarriages 
is the desire of the Nisei for integration in the American 
melting pot as Americans all. 


Nisei integration in the American community made a 
revolutionary turn after World War IJ. Hitherto Nisei had 
inherited anti-Oriental prejudice since other Americans, writes 
Dr. Alexander Leighton in “Governing of Men,” view Nisei 
as Japanese. Moreover, Nisei, due to their American mind, 
were viewed as Americans in Japan. This made the Nisei, 
as Carroll O’Meara put it, “neither East nor West.” 


During World II, from 1942-46, all the 113,000 Japan- 
ese descendants—including 72,000 Nisei—of the West Coast 
states were put into relocation centers. Niseis were bewilder- 
ed at General DeWitt’s statement that: “A Jap’s a Jap. It 
makes no difference whether he is an American citizen or 
not.” 


After February 1943 when the War Department asked 
for Nisei volunteers, 1,200 volunteered from these camps and 
10,000 from Hawaii for the 100th Infantry (all Hawaii Nisei) 
and the 442nd Battalion (incorporating the 100th Infantry). 


By the end of the war, over 33,000 Nisei served in the 
U.S. armed forces, while the 100th Infantry and the 442nd 
Battalion became the most decorated American combat unit 
during World War II and also in all American history. Such 
was the Nisei baptism of democracy, which paved the way 
for their post-war integration into the American melting pot. 


A Nisei culturally is an American. Dr. Dorothy Thomas 
and Richard Nishimoto’s “Spoilage” writes that 95 per cent 
of the Nisei cannot speak, read or write Japanese with any 
degree of fluency. Niseis, in a word, are American in mind 
like other Americans. 


Nisei achievements worthy of special note include: Busi- 
ness—Earl Tambara, formerly Advertising Manager of the 
Dollar (now President) Lines; Soldiers—Lt. Colonels Judge 
John Aiso and Robert Saibara, Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner Sgt. Hiroshi Miyamura; Scholars—Monroe Optometry 
College Dean Earnest Takahashi, semantic authority Pro- 
fessor Samuel Hayakawa; Director-Actors—Hollywood movie 
star Miiko Taka, a Nisei radio director-writer-star, ballet 
dancer Sono Osato; Artists—abstractist Professor Mine 
Okubo, designer of the Rockefeller Center Isamu Noguchi; 
Journalists—Scene magazine editor Togo Tanaka, associate 
editor Louise Suski; Athletes—Olympic swimming champions 
Ford Konno, Yoshi Oyakawa, Evelyn Kawamoto, weight- 
lifting champion Tommy Konno; JACL Public Relations— 
Washington representative Mike Masaoka; etc. 


Hikozo Hamada (Joseph Heco), 
American Consulate General under 


who served in the 
Townsend Harris in 


June 19, 1958 
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PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The promotion of foreign trade is the prerequisite for 
the normal development of Japanese economy. It has been 
pointed out that the rise and fall of foreign trade governs 
the destiny of the national economy of Japan. Well- 
informed people in foreign countries hold the same view. 
Professor J. E. Meade of University of London, in his article 
entitled “Japan and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade” appearing in the June 1957 issue of the “Three 
Banks Review’, has the following to say about Japan’s 
forejgn trade: “. . . . Japan is endowed with much labour 
but little land and natural resources. ... For this reason 
it is easy and cheap to produce labour-intensive products 
(like cotton textiles) which require little land but much 
labour to produce, but it is excessively difficult and ex- 
pensive to produce land-intensive products (like wheat and 
wool) which require much land but little labour to pro- 
duce. . . . In such a case, either its excess population must 
emigrate or it must be able to export large quantities of its 
cheap manufactures in order to acquire the foreign ex- 
change needed for the purchase of a large part of its own 
foodstuffs . . . . and for the purchase of the raw materials 
to be embodied in the manufactures which it exports. . .” 
However, “emigration from Japan on a scale which would 
appreciably affect” its economic position “would be a fan- 
tastically expensive operation. . . . There remains only the 
solution through foreign trade. . . . Let us accordingly con- 
sider what is the present position of Japan in international 
trade. == <7) 

“In 1955-56 the Japanese population was some 130 
per cent of the prewar level (1934-35 average) but her 
industrial production was 187 per cent of the prewar figure; 
or in other words, her output of industrial products per 
head of the population was 144 per cent of its level before 
the war. But her position in world export markets had 
lagged alarmingly behind this domestic recovery and expan- 
sion. In spite of an almost phenomenal rate of expansion 
of her exports since 1953-54, the volume of Japanese ex- 
ports in 1955-56 still remained only 75 per cent of the 


Japan, was the first Japanese to be naturalized a U.S. citizen 
and who was received by three American Presidents (Pierce, 
Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln). It was President Lincoln who 
sent Hamada to the American Consulate General. An 
Argentine Nisei diplomat Alberto Gashu, Economic Coun- 
sellor of the Argentine Embassy in Tokyo today and a Thai 
Nisei diplomat at the Thai Embassy are the only other two 
Nisei diplomats of Western and Southeast Asian nations. 

Nisei statesmen include the Hawaii Senate President Wil- 
fred Tsukiyama, Territorial Treasurer Senator Sakae Taka- 
hashi, Attorney General Michiro Watanabe, Representative 
Judge Ben Tashiro, etc. 

In South America, the Brazilian Nisei Yukishige Tamura 
is the Sao Paulo State Assembly Deputy Speaker, while the 
Argentine Nisei Kiyoshi Gashu was President General Juan 
Peron’s Secretary, who, at 28-years of age, was elected to 
the Argentine Congress House of Representative with the 
largest votes in his Buenos Aires precinct on April 25, 1954. 
If Hawaii becomes a state, several Niseis, such as Wilfred 
Tsukiyama, Sakae Takahashi, etc., may become the first Nisei 
to serve in the U.S. Congress to-morrow. 

With the coming of age of the Nisei, they are playing 
an increasingly important role in the land of their adoption 
in the main arena. Niseis are truly pioneers of a new: Japan- 
ese international race, which it is destined to become in the 
future centuries in the Atomic Age, as well as unique links 
of better understanding between Japanese-American and 
American-Asian neighbours in a world of neighbors. 


prewar level, which means that the volume of her exports 
per head of her population was as low as 58 per cent of the 
prewar figure. ... In 1937, Japanese exports accounted 
for about 5.1 per cent of total world exports, in 1955 the 
corresponding percentage was only 2.4 per cent... Japa- 
nese economy has been able to sustain itself upon so exiguous 
a volume of exports .... because of direct and indirect 
United States aid and support... .” 

“If my argument is correct, there are four important 
reasons why Japan needs still further to increase her ex- 
ports substantially: (1) First, as a believer in the gains 
to be won all around by freer trade and the international 
division of labour, I personally would stress the undesirabi- 
lity of a system which makes it necessary for a country 
to restrict its imports as rigidly as Japan is restricting hers 
at present. ...” It is essential that Japan exports “more 


“of the products in the production of which she has a clear 


comparative advantage” and “thereby earn the foreign ex- 
change which would enable her to import more freely. . . .” 
(2) “It cannot be assumed that United States aid to Japan 
or the expenditure by the United States on special pro- 
curements . . .. will continue indefinitely at the high level 
of recent years. ...” (3) “If Japan... . is to have an 
effective full-employment policy, then she must be able to 
finance through larger exports the increased imports of raw 
materials.’”’ ‘“‘The increase in population in Japan over the 
next few years will also necessitate substantial increases in 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials.” 


For the above-mentioned reasons. “it is necessary to 
think in terms of at least doubling of Japanese exports over 
the next few years. ...” To attain this end, it becomes 
necessary for Japan to expand her trade ‘“‘with the main 
trading countries of the Western world... . with the 
countries of Europe, the United States and the members of 
the British Commonwealth” without depending too 
much on Communist China and Southeast Asia as her export 
markets. And these free nations must recognize Japan “as 
a full and equal member” of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and offer adequate opportunity for an 
easier access for her products to world markets. 

As outlined in the previous paragraphs, Professor 
Meade has discussed Japanese exports with a very sympa- 
thetic attitude. If we observe the trends of Japanese 
economy for the past several years, it is obvious how essen- 
tial the balance of international payments is for stabilized 
economic development. Concretely speaking, Japan has 
experienced foreign exchange reserve crises twice during the 
recent several years, that is in 1953 and 1957. On each 
occasion, it had to adopt drastic restrictive measures, mone- 
tary and fiscal, and to bear pains of adjustment sacrificiag 


econemic development. In other words, intensely active 
investments in plants and equipment eventually went to 
extremes. As a result, imports of raw materials, finished 


products or semi-finished items necessary for this expansion 
rose sharply, exceeding by far the upward spiral of exports. 
In short, domestic economic expansion eventually upset in- 
ternational equilibrium. 

As evident in the above-mentioned bitter experience, it 
is first of all necessary to concentrate all efforts on the 
promotion ef trade—the equilibrated upswing of the balance 
01 international payments—if Japan, with a population of 
90-million confined to an extremely limited territory and 
lacking in natural resources, can ever hope to achieve full- 
employment and higher standard of living. Considering the 
attainment. of equilibrium .in the international payments 
balance as a priority, the Government has clarified its firm 
resolution in this regard in connection with the formulatiénm 
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of the economic programme for the new fiscal year of 
1958-59. In other words, in regard to the economic prin- 
ciple for the new fiscal year, the Government believes that 
“the basic requisite for the attainment of a stabilized long- 
term development of Japanese economy is to maintain a 
reasonable economic level based on a sound state of the 
balance of international payments” and it is its intention 
to concentrate all efforts toward the realization of export 
expansion. 


The Government has listed the following lines of action 
as means to attain this goal: (1) To maintain the poliey 
of curbing domestic demand. (2) To avoid as far as pos- 
sible the expansion of public expenditure. (3) To preserve 
the value of the currency and promote the accumulation of 
capital funds. (4) To curb the influx of funds into non- 
urgent, non-essential fields and to secure funds for vital 
industrial categories. 


When the fundamentals underlying the above-mentioned 
policies are summarized, they are as follows: Emphasis is 
placed for the.time being on the concentration of every 
effort on export expansion based on the concept that econo- 
mic growth—i.e., increase of employment and elevation of 
the standard of living can naturally be attained if export 
expands. As a matter of fact, the international economic 
situation vis-a-vis Japanese exports for the new fiscal year is 
not very favourable. Furthermore, Japanese exports’ are 
sensitive to fluctuations of international trade, compared 
with those of other countries. Consequently, considerable 
anxiety is being felt over the future course of world trade. 


The Economic Planning Board has recently made public 
the result of its survey of “world business fluctuations and 
Japan’s exports.” It has this to say regarding the distinc- 
tive characteristics of Japanese exports:— Japanese ex- 
ports generally rise or fall in keeping with the curve of 
world import but the amplitude of Japanese export fluctua- 
tions is relatively much greater. In 1951 when the world 
import rose 87 per cent compared with that of the previous 
year, Japanese exports increased as much as 64 per cent. 
In 1952 when the international import dwindled 4 per cent; 
Japanese exports declined 6 per cent. And in 1955, 1956, 
and 1957, the world import rose 9 per cent, 11 per cent, 
and 8 per cent, respectively, but Japanese exports increased 
by 23 per cent, 24 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively. 
The elasticity of Japanese export with respect to the changes 
in world ‘import, i.e., the ratio between world import fluctua- 
tions and the concurrent Japanese export ups and downs, 
has generally been 1 to 2.1 during the years from 1951 to 
1956. In other words, it is clear for instance that Japanese 
exports will fluctuate as much as 21 per cent up or down 
when the world import shifts 10 per cent either way. This 
figure, for Japan is considerably higher than the export 
elasticity of 1.38 for France, 1.2 for the United States, 0.8 
for Netherlands, 0.5 for the United Kingdom, and 0.3 for 
West Germany. 


One reason why the export trade of Japan is easily 
influenced by international demand fluctuations is the fact 
that she does not possess established export markets. For 
instance, Japan’s export elasticity with respect to import 
demand in the sterling area and the Asian regions is higher 
than the 2.1 figure indicated in the previous paragraphs. 
Furthermore, the second reason lies in the commodity com- 
position of Japanese exports. Items whose demand in the 
world market fluctuates drastically such as fibres, metals, 
non-metallic finished goods and sundries form the nucleus 
of Japanese export merchandise. For example, consumer 
goods such as sundries frequently become the target of im- 
port restrictions and capital goods such as machinery, iron 
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and steel, etc. are affected ahead of the products of other 
countries by declining demand because of their weaker com- 
petitive position. Thus, it is contended that the influence 
of the stagnation of overseas business weather upon Japanese 
exports is fairly extensive. 


In addition to the unstable nature of Japanese exports 
there are numerous complex problems obstructing the future 
course of Japanese export trade. The hurdles are: (1) the 
problem of import restrictions on Japanese merchandise b 
the United States and other countries; (2) the internation 
tendency toward the formation of trade blocs; (3) the 
world dollar shortage trend. If the underlying factorg are 
examined according to markets, they are as follows: 


(1) United States: Heated discussions are now under 
way over the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The influence of protectionists is still strong and the 
legislation for freer trade advocated by the Government is 
facing difficulty in obtaining congressional approval. In 
particular, the discriminatory treatment of Japanese mer- 
chandise is strong. The situation is such that Japan had 
been forced to impose export quotas on its own initiative 
on textiles and several other export categories. I addition, 
the U.S. Tariff Commission had recommended to the Presi- 
dent tariff increases on six Japanese items, namely, silk 
scarfs, cambric toweling, velveteen, wood screws, flatwear, 
and umbrella ribs. Furthermore, many sundry goods such 
as thermometers have been earmarked as items destined for 
tariff increases or import restrictions. Thus export to the 
United States is confronted with a situation in which fur- 
ther growth will be difficult. 


(2) Western Europe: All countries have ‘adopted busi- 
ness adjustment measures like Japan due to the shortage of 
foreign currency. There is a strong tendency for each 
country to endeavor to promote its own export and to 
tighten import restrictions. In addition, the European 
Common Market agreement became effective this January. 
It is anticipated that the bloc economy trade pattern will 
in the future become pronounced and one cannot expect 
Japan to find much room to expand markets there. 


(3) Southeast Asia: This area is a region which is most 
easily affected by business stagnation in Europe and America. 
It is experiencing a serious foreign currency shortage due 
to the decline in price and volume of raw material exports. 
Moreover, the trade offensive by both West European coun- 
tries and Communist bloc nations is intense and the export 
competition is tending to become more heated. ‘Thus opti- 
mism cannot be allowed‘as to increased Japanese exports 
to this region even granting some favourable factors such 
as the conclusion of the reparations agreement with Indo- 
nesia and the extending of a loan to India, etc. Observ- 
ing the external situation in this manner, it is difficult to 
anticipate a sharp upswing of Japanese exports. 


As a way to liquidate these various obstacles that are 
blocking thé expansion of Japanese exports, there is a 
question concerning Japan itself. It is the problem of 
stabilizing export markets and improving the commodity 
composition of exports. Be that as it may, there is one 
thing which Japan expresses a hope toward foreign nations. 
Professor Meade has pointed out that “Japan is a country 
whose economic survival depends above all things upon being 
able to sell her manufactured produce in overseas markets; 
and for this reason there must be a reasonably ready access 
for Japanese products to world markets if healthy and 
contented Japan is to be attracted to the democratic and 
free way of life.” Should not nations that are in positions 
of leadership endeavour from a broad ,international stand- 
point to expand trade within the.free economy sphere? 
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THE JAPANESE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


The industrial production of plastics in Japan began 
with the production of celluloid in 1910, followed by the 
production of phenolic resins and urea resins on an in- 
dustrial scale in 1916 and 1929, respectively. However, 
production of most of the other types of plastics was not 
begun until before and after World War II. In the post- 
war period, particularly during the last few years, the in- 
dustry has made a striking development, and the use of its 
products as consumer and producer goods has extended not 
only to the field formerly occupied by fibers, hides and 
leather, metals, ceramic ware, lacquer ware, etc., but also 
to newly developed fields. A survey of the postwar re- 
cord of plastics production shows the following trend: (1) 
output of plastics, comprising chiefly of phenolic resins and 
celluloid, was not more than 6,000 tons (metric: the same 
hereinafter) in fiscal 1946; (2) their output, comprising 
chiefly of urea resins and polyvinyl chloride resins, has in- 
creased sharply ‘since about 1950 and 1951; (3) with the 
appearance of new resin products one after another (mela- 
mine resins, polyester resins, silicone resins, fluorocarbon 
resins, etc.), the output of plastics (including resins for 
use as synthetic fibers) reached 159,000 tons in fiscal 1955 
and 245,000 tons in fiscal 1956. 


Such a notable development was made by the plastics 
industry in the two fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (about 50% 
over the preceding years) that not only the five-year plastics 
production plan drawn up in 1955 was substantially revised 
in 1956, but the production of some kinds is already ex- 
pected to achieve in fiscal 1956 the goals set for fiscal 1958, 
1959 and 1960. so that the production goals have been 
revised twice since. Incidentally, Japanese _ statistics of 
plastics include plastics used for synthetic fiber production, 
which in fiscal 1956 amounted to about 40,000 tons inclu- 
sive of 20,000 tons of polycaprolactam. 


Phenolic Resins: Phenolic resins, commonly called bake- 
lite, have been produced on an industrial scale for a long 
time in Japan. Whereas in fiscal 1946 their output 
amounting to 2,800 tons accounted for 47% of the total 
output of 6,000 tons of plastics, their relative importance 
has steadily declined thereafter, affected by the subsequent 
rapid development of the other kinds of plastics, such as 
urea resins, polyvinyl chloride, polyethylene, etc., which have 
taken their places. Im fiscal 1955 the output of phenolic 
resins amounted to 12,000 tons, which indicates a low 
operating rate against the estimated annual productive 
capacity of around 20,000 tons (about 40 companies com- 
prising chiefly of medium and small makers). There was in 
fiscal 1956 an increased demand for thermosetting resins 
(phenolic, urea and polyester resins) for various purposes, 
including parts of electrical machinery and appliances, and 
the output of phenolic resins in that year amounted to 
18,000 tons (10,000 tons for molding materials, 4,000 tons 
for laminates and 4,000 tons for other purposes), from 
which fact the goal set for fiscal 1960 under the five-year 
plan is expected to be surpassed. Low price and relatively 
excellent insulation constitute the distinguishing features of 
phenolic resins. Since they are used as insulating materials, 
their production is likely to develop phenomenally, along 
with the development of the production of household elec- 
trical appliances. 


Urea Resins: It is only about a dozen years since the 
industrial production of urea resins was commenced in 
Japan. Whereas their output was merely 800 tons in fiscal 
1946, a considerable expansion has been made thereafter, 


with an output of 6,800 tons in fiscal 1950, surpassing that 
of phenolics which until then had held supremacy over all 
kinds of plastics. Their output rose sharply to 42,400 tons 
in fiscal 1955 and to 60,000 tons (20,000 tons for molding 
materials, 31,000 tons for adhesives and 9,000 tons for 
other purposes) in fiscal 1956. There is a brisk demand 
for molding materials. Since urea resins can be used as 
molding materials for any purpose where high electrical 
property or precision of measurement is not required, and 
because of their easy coloring quality as well as low price, 
the scope of applications of urea resins is likely to continue 
expanding. In this field, however, urea resins are facing 
increasingly stiff competition from polystyrene and other 
plastics. Because of high utility of urea resins as adhesives, 
their production has expanded in the wake of the postwar 
development of the plywood industry as an export industry, 
as will be seen from the fact that the volume of shipments 
of urea resins for adhesives in fiscal 1956 accounted for 
over 50% of the total output of urea resins, capturing the 
top position among all adhesives theretofore held by soya 
bean glue in point of volume. Since they have also pro- 
mising uses as materials for paints and for fabric and paper 
treating, an increase in demand in this field is expected. 
Therefore, urea resins appear to have a bright future. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Resins: Polyvinyl chloride resins 
have made a marvellous development during the past five 
years, becoming a “star” among plastics. Their output, 
which was only 1,500 tons in fiscal 1950, reached 37,000 
tons in fiscal 1955 and 66,000 tons in fiscal 1956. Their 
output in fiscal 1957 is some 100,000 tons, which is ex- 
pected to far exceed the goal set under the five-year plan. 
Owing to the fact that at first polyvinyl chloride resins 
developed chiefly as flexible products for use in manufac- 
turing consumer goods, they had various problems, such as 
seasonal fluctuations of demand and instability of demand- 
supply equilibrium. But with the commencement of pro- 
duction of rigid pipes, rigid plates, ete., they have advanced 
into the field of producer goods, making a sharp gain in 
the demand in this field. As a result, the demand and supply 
of polyvinyl chloride resins are becoming stabilized. That 
is, the volume of shipments of rigid products, which amount- 
ed to 4,400 tons in fiscal 1954, climbed to 11,000 tons in 
fiscal 1955 and further to 27,000 tons in fiscal 1956. Such 
a sharp increase in the volume of shipments of rigid pro- 
ducts appears to have been brought about by the fall in 
the price of polyvinyl chloride resins and also by the rise 
in the price of iron and steel and the difficulty of their 
procurement. As to the changes in the estimated monthly 
productive capacity, it is noted that the capacity stood at 
2,300 tons (10 companies) as of the end of fiscal 1953, 
3,000 tons as of the end of fiscal 1954, 4,100 tons as of 
the end of fiscal 1955 and 8,000 tons (about 100,000 tons 
on an annual basis) as of the end of fiscal 1956. The com- 
bined monthly capacity based on the plans of all companies 
is expected have reached 14,000 tons about the fall of 1957. 
Such a rapid development of the Japanese polyvinyl chloride 
industry has been made possible by the ready availability 
of low-cost carbide and of low-cost chlorine (by-product of 
caustic soda) in a large volume. Since, however, the price 
of carbide has gradually gone up recently and also since it 
seems likely that electric power rates will be raised in the 
future, there is little likelihood of a substantial price de- 
cline. The volume of chlorine produced as a by-product 
of caustic soda has now fallen so short of the requirements 
of the polyvinyl chloride industry that the industry has come 
to depend on chlorine put out specially for the production 
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of polyvinyl chloyide. Under such a situation it appears 
that the foundation on which the polyvinyl chloride indus- 
try has been fostered so far is collapsing. Besides,. as a 
future problem of the polyvinyl chloride industry, the mass 
production of polyethylene and polystyrene resins is ex- 
pected to create stiff competition with polyvinyl chloride 
resins in some fields of demand. As a result, it is believed 
that there will be a slow-down in the future expansion of 
production of polyvinyl chloride resins. 


Other Plastics: Plastics now being produced in Japan 
and used for purposes other than for synthetic fiber pro- 
duction are methacrylate, silicone resins, fluorocarbon 
resins, alkyd resins, polyester resins, melamine resins, ete. 
The production on an industrial scale of these resins, with 
the exception of melamine resins which have made their 
appearance as a strong rival of alkyd resins and urea resins 
for use as paint materials, was undertaken in Japan only a 
short time ago and there is as yet no mass production of 
resins because of their special scope of applications or their 
high cost resulting from the limited availability of raw ma- 
terials. As a result, Japan depends on imports for the 
supply of a part or the greater part of these resins. In 
the past Japan has depgnded entirely on imports for the 
supply of polyethylene and polystyrene resins, but their 
domestic production is now under contemplation, along 
with the industrial production of petrochemicals. The de- 
mand for polyethylene resins has risen year by year as 
follows: 2,000 tons in fiscal 1954, 3,000 tons in fiscal 1955 
and 10,000 tons in fiscal 1956. Estimating the demand 
in fiscal 1960 at 47,000 tons, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry has approved the plans of five com- 
panies for the total production of 52,000 tons, of which 
31,000 tons will represent low-pressure process polyethylene 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Borneo is variously argued to be the second or third 
largest island in the world. Whatever the answer, it is a 
very, very large island. Sarawak is the westerly part of it, 
about a fifth of the whole. This position and size of Sara- 
wak is not a political accident, as in so many countries. It 
is the response to a geographical fact which determines the 
life pattern of Borneo in general and Sarawak in particular. 
This fact is the great range of mountains which runs down 
the interior considerably to the west of centre. In the 
south this comes down to low hills in some places, behind 
the First and Second Divisions. In the north, it rises to a 
crescendo at Mt. Murud, at about 8,000 feet believed to be 
Sarawak’s highest peak. Here the ranges divide into a more 
complicated structure around which is built the boundary 
between North Borneo and Indonesian territory. 


All the rivers west of this spinal range—from the 
north the Trusan, Limbang, Tutoh and Baram, Rejang and 
its large tributaries, Batang Lupar, Sadong, Samarahan and 
Sarawak Rivers—flow into the South China Sea through 
Sarawak. All on the east flow into the Celebes Sea. 

The complexity of the sub-ranges running off the spine 
is still not fully understood, but it is tangled and difficult 
country. Great tracts of virgin jungle are uninhabited and 
unknown except to small bands of nomadic Punans who 
live solely on wild animals and plants. 

Among these mountains, however, there are some in- 
teresting plateaux or upland pockets, which have lately 
attracted more and more interest. Only two of these— 
the Bah Kalalan at the head of the Trusan River and the 
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and 21,000 tons conventional-type polyethylene. These 
plans are scheduled to be carried out and completed one 
after another during the period between the beginning of 
1958 and the summer of 1959. Since polyethylene resins 
have applications similar to those of polyvinyl resins, they 
are expected to develop in the future because of their 
excellent properties. 


With respect to polystyrene resins, polymers have 
been imported into Japan in the past, and their imports 
increased to 1,865 toms in fiscal 1954, 3,089 tons in fiscal 
1955 and 9,018 tons in fiscal 1956. In January 1957 both 
the Monsanto-Kasei Chemical Co. and the Asahi-Dow Limited 
completed the installation of equipment (producing polymers 
from imported monomers in both cases) with a monthly 
capacity of 250 tons and 275 tons, respectively. With the 
development of petro-chemicals, the polystyrene resin in- 
dustry is expected, to attain self-sufficiency in monomers 
in 1958. Used for packing and containers, and sundry 
goods as molding materials, polystyrene resins are expected 
to develop in the future for a wider scope, of applications 
to industrial purposes, including electrical and building ma- 
terials, etc. 


Epoxy resins and polyurethane resins, which have re- 
cently made their debut, have already been produced on an 
industrial scale in foreign countries. Some quantity is 
imported into Japan, and the question of production of 
polypropylene is now under study in Japan. 


With the successive appearance of these new plastics, 
the Japanese plastics industry has achieved great results. 
The demand for plastics will increase and production of 
plastics as a whole will expand. Competition among the 
respective resins will become stiffer. 


OF SARAWAK 


adjacent Kelabit Highlands in the source of the Baram— 
are now inhabited. Wet rice irrigation and animal hus- 
bandry are here extensively practised. There is now no 
doubt, however, that a large native population once in- 
habited similar elevated areas in the headwaters of the great 
Rejang system and elsewhere. Here the climate is cooler, 
health easier, agriculture simpler and the soil often more 
fertile and sometimes richly volcanic. 

From the highlands the big rivers 
gorges. Above and past them all transport is still on foot. 
Below, it is by prahu (canoe), hand-paddled, until the 
deeper reaches become practicable for outboard motors and 
(presently) for launches. 

These waterways remain the major life-lines of Sara- 
wak. Nearly all human and commercial traffic depends 
upon the rivers. It may take a week or more to reach the 
limit of navigability on some. 

In the lower, tidal reaches, sea-going vessels can reach 
points like Limbang, Marudi, Sibu, Simanggang and Ku- 
ching, to bring and to take the major trade. Here is the 
coastal plain, a wide expanse of flat land, only occasionally 
relieved by hills. This is inhabited by Malays, Melanaus, 
Chinese and Sea Dayaks (Ibans). Much of it is swamp, 
mangrove or nipah palm, rich in minor produce. 

Out of the complicated deltas one reaches the coraline 
coast, with long stretches of sparsely populated sand beach, 
subject to severe gales in the monsoon (the landas, October- 
March). Off the coast are a few islands, mainly notable 
for their turtles. 

The larger part of this tangled land is composed of 
sandstone. Mt. Mulu, the Niah hills and the curious hillocks 
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around Bau (visible from aircraft landing at Kuching) are 
of limestone. There are outstanding volcanic formations at 
Mt. Poi in the extreme south-west and about the Hose Mts. 
far up the Rejang. 

Principal Towns: Kuching, the capital, stands on the 
Sarawak. river eighteen miles from the sea. It is an at- 
tractively laid out town with a population of about 38,000. 
The trading community is mainly Chinese, who live in the 
town proper, built of brick, plastered and colour-washed. 
There are large Malay suburbs. The Governor’s residence 
is the Astana, on the north (left) bank of the river. The 
town, the main Government offices, the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals and Schools, the wharves, warehouses 
and dockyard are on the south. Kuching is a Municipality. 

Sibu, the second town of Sarawak is eighty miles up 
the Rejang River. The whole town area is low-lying and 
much of it subject to flood; but large building operations 
with piling and filling have in some measure stopped flooding 
in the bazaar. Sibu and its immediate neighbourhood are 
administered by an Urban District Council, and the country 
district by a Rural District ‘Council, with a joint Finance 
Committee. The population of the town is over 10,000. 

Miri, on the coast fifteen miles from the mouth of the 
Baram River, owes its existence to the Sarawak Oilfields; 
its population is about 9,000. It suffered severe damage 
in the war. the town being almost entirely destroyed; but 
reconstruction is now almost completed. The bazaar, 
wharves, hospital and oil company offices lie along the nar- 
row strip of flat land between the sea and the steep slopes 
about 1% miles inland. 

Other centres of population are: Limbang, Simanggang, 
Sarikei, Binatang, Mukah and Bintulu. All are small settle- 
ments of a few thousand people, with bazaars, wharves and 
headquarters of administrative divisions (italicised) or dis- 
tricts. 


GEOLOGY 


Sarawak occupies an important geological position in 
Borneo, and this great island itself is in a key position in 
the island chain lying off the coast of south-east Asia. Moun- 
tainous country forms muck of the hinterland of Sarawak; 
these highlands are essentially a prolongation of the Philip- 
pine ranges, which continue southwards into northern Bor- 
neo, swing gradually southwestwards after entering Sara- 
wak, and then trend west before gradually curving north- 
west. In the extreme west of the country there is a sudden 
change in this trend and structures strike north or north- 
northeast in common with the Malayan regional strike. 
Recent geological work in the interior of east Sarawak has 
shown volcanic rocks building two plateaux some 500 square 
miles in extent ‘and about 3,000 feet in altitude. The 
rocks are lava flows and ash material; some pumice has 
been found. 
gically of recent origin and. extensive revision is,being made 
of previous ideas on Sarawak geology. 

The territory can be subdivided into three main geo- 
logical areas. The influence of the different rock types 
in these areas is shown in that they also form three geogra- 
phical divisioris: interior mountainous areas, bordering un- 
dulating country containing isolated mountain groups, and 
low-lying coastal tracts. 

The interior, mainly mountainous, region is formed 
largely of the older formations i.e. Mesozoic and Lower 
Tertiary deposits. It consists mostly of hard, crystalline 
rocks comprising schist, phyllite, hornstone, chert, marble, 
limestone, quartzite and shale; igneous rocks are common 
in some districts. 

The undulating country, which rises occasionally to 
over 2,000 feet, consists mainly of Tertiary sediments. 


This volcanic activity appears to be geolo-’ 
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These comprise sandstone, shale, grit, conglomerate and 
limestone; coal seams occur and oil, reservoirs of which 
form the Miri and Seria oilfields, has so far only been found 
in such formations. The Tertiary sediments are econo- 
mically the countrv’s most important deposits, being the 
source of both oil and coal. 7 ; 

The low-lying coastal tracts are formed from Pleisto- 
cene and recent deposits: these areas are mostly occupied 
by alluvium and many of them are swampy. The sediments 
vary from soft mud and peat. to unconsolidated sands, and 
rare shell banks. Raised beaches are found in some areas, 
even at a distance from the coast, and there are isolated 
patches of recent sediment inland representing marine, river 
and lake accumulations. 

; Igneous rocks comprising intrusions of granite and 
diorite are common. in west Sarawak, and there is also some 
gabbro. Dykes, sills, and plugs have been found composed 
mainly of quartz porphyry, andesite, and, more rarely, do- 
lerite; at a number of localities lava, tuff. agglomerate, 
and basalt also occur. These are most commonly found 
associated with Mesozoic sedimentary rocks. The forma- 
tion of metalliferous mineral deposits, such as gold, anti- 
mony, and mercury, is genetically related to the igneous 
intrusions. Recent work has shown voleanic rocks to cover 
about 700 square miles of eastern Sarawak. 


HISTORY 


The archaeological excavations begun in 1952 at Santu- 
bong, the first on an extensive scale in Sarawak, following 
upon the more specialised working in caves at Bau, are 
beginning to give us for the first time some idea of the 
earliest history of Sarawak in human terms. The im- 
portance of these excavations can be summarised under 
three headings: 

(1) They establish that in Sarawak the iron age 
started much earlier than had generally been supposed. It 
would seem that the inhabitants of then remote district 
of Upper Sarawak had iron implements many centuries ago. 

(2) The source of these is now indicated as having 
been through Santubong and other coastal trading centres. 
These show a much more extensive early Chinese influence 
than had previously been expected. 

(3) Hindu influences appear to be emerging as much 
less clear cut than was previously thought. Sarawak re- 
ceived the last gasp of Hinduism, heavily inter-mixed with 
local paganism and other influences. 

A search for gold was certainly one of the primary 
factors in developing trade through places like Santubong 
but there was also a large wider trade, at least as far north 
va Brunei, in resins, hornbill ivory and other jungle pro- 

uce. 

Gold has long been worked in the area extending from 
Kuching south-westward to Sambas and Montrado in West 
Borneo. Though the production. of this area is insignificant 
in comparison with the present world output, it must. if 
Borneo gold was known in the days of the great Indian 
trading expeditions, have been of considerable importance 
in the ancient world. The fabulous “Golden Chersonese” 
may well have included Western Borneo and indeed a theory 
has recently been advanced that Yavadvipa (the “land of 
gold and silver” of the Ramayana), Ptolemy’s labadiou and 
Ye-po-ti, which was visited by the Chinese Buddhist monk 
Fa-Hien on his return from India to China in 413-414 A.D., 
all refer to the country lying between Kuching and Sambas. 

It is likely that Sarawak later fell under the sway 
of the great maritime empire of Srivijaya, the Indian Bud- 
dhist thalassocracy centred on southern Sumatra, which 
reached itg zenith towards the end of the twelfth century. 
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Srivijaya fell about a century later before the attacks of 
Siam and the Hindu-Javanese kingdom of Majapahit, and 
Borneo fell within the sphere of influence of the latter. It 
is to this period that a considerable number of the Indian 
remains in Sarawak are doubtless to be dated. The 
Majapahit empire in its turn began to crumble early in the 
fifteenth century before the Muslim States established by 
the advance of Islam into the archipelago. 


After the fall of Majapahit, Sarawak formed part of 
the dominions of the Malay Sultan of Brunei, and it is first 
known to us by name through the visits to Brunei of Piga- 
fetta in 1521, of Jorge de Menezes in 1526, and of Gonsalvo 
Pereira in 1530, and from an early map of the East Indies 
by Mercator. Sarawak was then the name of a town on 
the river of the same name, doubtless occupying much the 
same position as Kuching, the present capital. 


The history of Sarawak as an integral State begins 
with the first landing in August, 1839, of James Brooke. At 
that time Sarawak was the southern province of the Brunei 
Sultanate. The oppression of the Sultan’s viceroy, Makota, 
had goaded into revolt the Malays and Land Dayaks resident 
in the area known as Sarawak Proper, and the Sultan had 
sent his uncle, the Rajah Muda Hassim, to pacify the coun- 
try. The insurgents were led by Datu Patinggi Ali. James 
Brooke departed after a short stay and returned in 1840, 
to find the fighting still in progress. At the request of 
the Rajah Muda Hassim, he interceded in the dispute, 
brought about a settlement and was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by being installed on the 24th September, 1841, as 
Rajah of the territory from Cape Datu to the Samarahan 
River. This, however, is but a small part of the total area 
which was later contained within the State of Sarawak. 


For the remaining twenty-three years of his life Rajah 
Brooke devoted himself to the suppression of piracy and 
head hunting, often with the help of ships of the Royal 
Navy, which performed almost incredible feats of naviga- 
tion and endurance. It is a story of high adventure, finan- 
cial difficulty, and political, persecution at home by the 
Radical party, followed by complete vindication and suc- 
cess. Sarawak was recognised as an independent State by 
the United States of America in 1850, and Great Britain 
granted recognition in effect by appointing a British Coun- 
cil in 1864. In 1861 the territory of Sarawak was enlarged 
by the Sultan’s cession of all the rivers and lands from 
the Sadong River to Kidurong Point. 


Sir James Brooke, at his death in 1868, bequeathed 
to his nephew and successor, Charles Brooke, a countty 
paternally governed, with a solid foundation of mutual 
trust and affection between ruler and ruled. 


The first Rajah pioneered, subdued and pacified; Sir 
Charles Brooke, in a long reign of fifty years. built with 
such conspicuous success upon the foundations laid by his 
uncle that piracy disappeared, head-hunting was greatly re- 
duced and the prosperity of the country increased by leaps 
and bounds. 


Further large accretions of territory occurred in 1882, 
when the frontier was advanced beyond the Baram River; 
in 1885 when the valley of the Trusan River was ceded: 
and in 1890, when the Limbang River region was annexed 
at the request of the inhabitants. In 1905 the Lawas River 
area was purchased from the British North Borneo Com- 
pany with the consent of the British Government. British 
protection was accorded to Sarawak in 1888. 


Between 1870 and 1917 the revenue rose from $122,842 
to $1,705,292 and the expenditure from $126.161 to $1,359,- 
746. The public debt was wiped out and a considerable 
surplus was built up. In 1870 imports were valued at 
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$1,494,241 and exports at $1,328,963. In 1917 imports 
totalled $4,999,320 and exports $6,283,071. Roads had 
been constructed, piped water supplies laid down and a 
dry dock opened in Kuching. There were telephones, and 
the wireless telegraph was opened to international traffic. 


The third Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, succeeded 
his father in 1917, and progress continued in all spheres. 
Head-hunting, as a result of tireless efforts, was reduced 
to sporadic proportions, revenue increased, enhanced expen- 
diture resulted in improved medical and educational services, 
and in 1941, the century year of Brooke rule, the State 
was in sound economic position with a large sum of money 
in reserve. As a centenary gesture, the Rajah enacted a 
new constitution, which abrogated his absolute powers and 
set the feet of his people on the first stage of the road to 
democratic self-government. 


Then came the Japanese invasion and occupation. Social 
services and communications were neglected; education 
ceased; health precautions were ignored; sickness and mal- 
nutrition spread throughout the State. The people had 
been reduced to poverty and misery when, after the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan, the Australian forces enter- 
ed Kuching on the 11th September, 1945. 


For seven months Sarawak was administered by a Bni~ 
tish Military Administration, as a result of whose efforts 
supplies of essential commodities were distributed, the 
constabulary re-formed and the medical and educatienal 
services reorganised. 


The Rajah resumed the administration of the State on 
the 15th April, 1946. It had, however, for some time been 
evident to him that greater resources and more technical 
and scientific experience than he then commanded were need- 
ed to restore to Sarawak even. a semblance of her former 
prosperity. He therefore decided that the time had come 
to hand the country over to the care of the British Crown, 
and a Bill to this effect was introduced into the Council 
Negri in May, 1946, and passed by a small majority. By 
an Order-in-Council the State became a British Colony on 
the Ist July, 1946. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sarawak is divided for administrative purposes into five 
Divisions, each’ in charge of a Resident. ‘These Divisions 
are: the First Division, with headquarters at Kuching; the 
Second Division, with headquarters at Simanggang; the 
Third Division, with headquarters at Sibu; the Fourth Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Miri; the Fifth Division, with. 
headquarters at Limbang. 


Each Division is suh-divided into a number of Districts. 
administered by District Officers, and most of the Districts 
into small areas or sub-districts each in charge of a member 
of the Native Officers Service. 


In 1941, to commemorate the centenary of Brooke rule 
in Sarawak, the Rajah granted a Constitution and, in 1946, 
when Sarawak became a Colony, by Letters Patent the 
Supreme Council and Council Negri retained the authority 
granted to them. The Constitution grants legislative and 
financial jurisdiction to the Council Negri, a body consist- 
ing of 25 members. 14 of whom are official members ap- 
pointed from the Sarawak Civil Service and 11 of whom are 
unofficial members representative of the several peoples 
dwelling within the country and of their various interests. 
The unofficial members are appointed by the Governor in 
Council and hold office for a period of three years. 


The Council Negri has the power to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of the. country and no 
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public money may be expended or any charge whatsoever 
made upon the revenue of the country except with the 
consent of that body. 


The Constitution Ordinance also provides for a Supreme 
Council composed of not less than five members, a majority 
of whom shall be members of the Sarawak Civil Service, 
and a majority of whom shall be members of the Council 
‘Negri. 


POPULATION 


The total population of Sarawak in 1947 was 546,385. 
The main indigenous cultural groups in Sarawak may be 
classified ’as Sea Dayak (or Iban), Malay, Melanau, Land 
Dayak, and a last group of other and indeterminate tribes 
comprising Kayans, Kenyahs, Bisayahs, Kedayans, Kelabits, 
Muruts and many others. The non-indigenous races include 
Europeans, Chinese, Indians and Javanese. In the tensus, 
indigenous people were defined as “those persons who re- 
cognise no allegiance to any foreign territory, who regard 
Sarawak as their homeland, who believe themselves to be 
part of the territory, and who are now regarded as natives 
by their fellow men.” 

The following table shows the numerical proportion 
of each cultural group as determined by the 1947 census:— 


Pereentage 
Cultural group Population of total 
population 
Wea Dayal s -eee ee 190,326 34.8% 
Chinese —____... 145,158 26.6% 
Malay \ \225-4 97,469 17.9% 
Land Dayak - 42,195 1.1% 
Melanaw = =.=. -=- 35,560 6.5% 
Other Indigenous —_________ 29,867 5.5% 
Other Non-Indigenous Asian 5,119 0.1% 
European 691 0.1% 
546,385 100.0% 


The indigenes of Sarawak form 72.4% of the popula- 
tion. ‘The Sea Dayak group is the largest and probably the 
most homogenous of the indigenous people. Very strong 
local variations appear in the Sea Dayak language, yet 
it is distinctive and well-recognised as a native language 
of Sarawak. 

The Land Dayaks are mainly to be found in the First 
Division. The legendary home of these people is believed 
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by many of them to be “Gunong Sungkong” in West Borneo, 
and a close relationship is claimed and exists with people 
of the same culture in nearby villages in West Borneo. 
This kinship leads to some movement across the border. 


The Malays are mixed stock and probably are the least 
native of all the indigenous people. They are bound by 
the common tie of Islam and have been powerful along 
the coast for centuries. Their domination was intermittent 
and at times must have been almost non-existent, but it 
was sufficiently effective to leave an impression upon the 
pagan tribes of the seaboard. 


Numerically the Chinese are the second most important 
group of people in Sarawak; economically they take first 
place and culturally their influence is second only to Euro- 
pean. There is substantial evidence that Chinese have lived 
in parts of Sarawak for many hundreds of years. 


The Melanaus are found in the coastal areas of the 
Third and Fourth Divisions, and are the principal cultiva- 
tors of sago. At the present time they are intermediate 
between the Malays and the pagan groups, in that some of 
them retain their pagan customs and habits, while others 
have become Muslims. The Kayans and Kenyahs live on 
the Baram River and the headwaters of the Rejang and 
Balui. They are thought to have come from the Batang 
Kayan across the Indonesian border. Other indigenous 
races are the Muruts, Bisayas, Kelabits, nomadic Punans, 
Kedayans, and Dusuns from North Borneo. 


The estimated population at the 30th June 1954 was 
601,958 made up as follows:— 


SOOT DAY Oi ne ee a re 194,977 
Chinese | 1a ees 174,618 
Malay and Melanau 147,129 
Eand Dayal: « 927 = 46,234 
Other Indigenous 3 31,166 
Other’ Non-Indigenous: (| .222--- 5 4. i a ee 7,834 

601,958 


The increase in population is due to natural causes. 
A satisfactory balance of emigration and immigration is 
being maintained. More Chinese are leaving to return per- 
manently to China; immigration restrictions prevent any 
influx. 
— Extract from Sarawak Government Reports 


BOOK REVIEW 


ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS. BY 
PAUL A. SAMUELSON (PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY). 
THIRD EDITION: ASIAN STUDENTS’ EDITION. MC- 
GRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY AND KOGAKUSHA 
LTD., TOKYO, 1958. XXII PLUS 753 PP; PRICE 8¢c0 YEN 
OR US$§2.22. 


This’ is the bargain of the year. No-one in business, or 
interested in. Economics—indeed no-one who wishes to be 
fully up-to-date in practical affairs—can afford to miss getting 
this book. Samuelson is “tops” for a popular and general 
grasp of the whole field of economics. For lucidity, topicality 
and aptness in description and illustration, he has only one 
rival of his own kind (Boulding); though there are British 
books which are just as essential and somewhat more appro- 
priate in our case (notably Benham). 


Now the McGraw-Hill Company and their Japanese as- 
sociates render us the: signal service of making Samuelson 
available to us at this strikingly low price—at full quality of 
paper, hard-cover binding and all. This price is about a 
quarter of that of the American edition. ~Moreover, this is 
a new edition, with a considerable amount of good material, 


freshly and specially designed for Asian students; in parti- 
cular, the new section on economic growth and development. 


Our specialist University students have of course to be 
familiar with both editions. But for all sorts of general 
readers, this new Asian edition, at what should truly be a 
“popular” price, cannot be too highly recommended. 


Alas! What a reflexion it is on the actual state of in- 
telligent interest in economic affairs in this Colony, when we 
note that the market response to this bargain cheap edition 
is derisory locally in Hongkong. These publishers proposed 
to carry this process much further—to make available a con- 
siderable number of other basic and useful economics books 
in this Asian cheap edition. The market response from the 
beginning was however so poor all over S. and E. Asia that 
they found it not worth while, and have dropped the project 
for the time being. Their initiative and energy find very 
much more profitable application in already developed mar- 
kets. It is sad to see the technical gap between the advanced 
and the underdeveloped countries, so far from closing, actual- 
ly widening every day before our eyes. 


— Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The National Economic Council ordered a study of the 
true value of the Philippine peso in what appeared to be a 
move to establish a sound basis for future discussions of de- 
valuation proposals. The NEC was taking pains to make sure 
that the study would be objective and not slanted to favor 
either the hard money men or the advocates of devaluation. 


A P2,000,000 fish canning plant—Marcel Packing Cor- 
poration—will start operations in Navotas, Rizal. The plant 
is 100% Filipino-owned and the first to be established since 
World War II. It expects to employ about 400 workers. 
Production capacity of the factory is 30,000 cans in eight 
hours and three tons of fishmeal daily. The plant will can 
sardines, tuna, mackerel, anchovies and other species of fish. 


Benguet Exploration, Inc., in April milled 920 tons of 
ore for a recovery of 498 ounces of gold. The output is 
valued at P57,768 on the basis of sales to local buyers. The 
gold firm also announced that final production figures for 
March were as follows: tons milled, 764; ounces recovered, 
427.21; and production value on the basis of sales to local 
buyers, P50,410.78. Baguio Gold Mining Company’s pro- 
duction during April was estimated at 2,533.96 ounces re- 
covered from 11,888.38 tons of ore milled valued at P316,- 
586.63 on the basis of sales to the local market and to blocked 
peso buyers, it was announced by Henry Brimo, company 
president. 


Philippine Tobacco Flue-Curing and Redrying Corp. de- 
clared a cash dividend of P0.0S per share payable June 30 
to stockholders. 


Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development Corp. was 
forced to cut operations at its Toledo mill to 19 days during 
April as a result of the continued water shortage. In this 
period 190,231 tons of ore averaging .71%' copper were 
treated to produce 4,585.6 dry short tons of copper concen- 


trates estimated to contain 2,408,421 pounds of copper and 
596 ounces of gold. Total shipments of copper from Toledo 
during the month came to 5,234.9 dry short tons of copper 
concentrates which contained 2,792,676 pounds of copper 
and 676.35 ounces of gold, valued at P1,208,167 and P67,635 
respectively. Shipments of iron ore from the Mati iron mines 
in April totalled 8,800 metric tons worth P160,160. Total 
value of all the company’s shipments during the month was 
P1,435,962. Atlas Consolidated net income amounted to 
$1,018,007 last year. This declined from the $3,395,222 
earned in 1956. 


Philex Mining Corp. will put its new Santo Tomas mill 
into operation. Successful test runs have been completed on 
all equipment of the mill, which at full capacity of 1,500 to 
2,000 tons per day is expected to process from $3,000,000 to 
$3,600,000 worth of gold and copper annually. Nippon Min- 
ing Co. of Tokyo has contracted for the concentrates. 


The government granted to Hixbar Mining Co. exclusive 
petroleum concession rights in 10 areas covering 593,777 
hectares (a hectare equals 2.5 acres) throughout the country. 
Agriculture Secretary Juan de G. Rodriguez, who signed in 
behalf of the government, expressed the hope that Hixbar as 
Well as the other companies previously granted exploration 
concession rights will pursue with more vigor the search for 
oil in the Philippines. The petroleum concessions granted to 
Mixbar are located in the following areas: LUZON: 35,222 
hectares in Mountain Province and Isabela; and 30,392 
hectares in Nueva Vizcaya. VISAYAS: 69,861 hectares in 
Cebu. MINDANAO: 246,623 hectares in Cotabato; and 
79,212 hectares in Lanao and Cotabato. Hixbar also obtain- 
ed concession rights in Oriental Mindoro, 60,901 hectares; 
and Occidental Mindoro, 71,561 hectares. 


Palawan Quicksilver Mines showed a net profit of around 
P761,000 in 1957, against P694,000 in 1956. 


FEDERATION OF HONGKONG INDUSTRIES 


In January 1958 Government appointed a committee * to 
examine and advise on the proposal that a Federation of 
Hongkong Industries should be formed. At an early stage in 
its deliberations, the committee decided that, before reaching 
any final conclusions, it was desirable to consult interested 
bodies and obtain their comments and advice. This memoran- 
dum has accordingly been prepared and is being circulated to all 
interested associations. The tentative conclusions of the com- 
mittee are outlined below: 


In the knowledge that over 50% of our exports now 
consist of goods produced, manufactured or processed in 
Hongkong, our industries must maintain and expand their 
overséas markets and find new ones if the Colony’s prosperi- 
ty is to be maintained. | Expansion is obstructed by restric- 
tive measures such as tariff and quota barriers, or demands for 
them, in established industrial countries and in those with 
young and growing industries of their own. ‘Where such re- 
strictions are beginning to be lowered, our industry is faced 
with increasing competition. Much can and should be done 
to overcome these difficulties, and that, in a free economy 


* Members of the Committee are Messrs. H. A. Angus 


(Chairman), J. D. Clague, W. C. Gomersall, L. Kadoorie, 
Y. K. Kan, Danied H. Lam, Paul Lau, P. Y. Tang, U Tat 
Chee, and Haking Wong. The joint secretaries are Mr. 
D. C. Barty and Mr. T. C. Cheng. 


such as ours, certain tasks can best be done by industry itself 
rather than ky agencies of Government. 


The lines on which such efforts should be directed in- 
clude: (1) Although Government must necessarily participate 
in combatting the erection or extension’ of tariff and quota 
barriers, to fight these battles it needs information and advice, 
often at short notice, from industry on such matters as the 
output of individual industries, the volume of their exports, 
existing and potential markets and future production poten- 
tial. (2) There is need to spread the idea of the importance 
of production statistics to our industrial economy, as distinct 
from statistics of external trade. (3) Industrial expansion and 
improved factory lay-out and efficiency call for the provision 
of more land. Government sadly lacks information on the 
quantity of land required and the rate at which it should be 
provided. (4) Connected with the land problem is the ques- 
tion of the optimun size of factories in particular industries, 
on which Government and industry itself require guidance. 
(5) YVhe local sale of Hongkong products should be encour- 
aged, to establish a home market as a base for overseas sales. 
(6) More vigorous and co-ordinated trade promotion is re- 
quired, including overseas market research and publicity for 
Hongkong, in conjunction- with merchants and exporters. (7) 
The quality of products must continue to improve, and it may 
be desirable to devise means for ensuring standards of con- 
sistency and reliability. (8) The importance of a high stan- 
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dard of business ethics needs emphasising, to put an end to 
breaches of trade marks, the copying of designs and the sub- 
stitution of foreign products. (9) Problems of management 
and training need to be aired and resolved so as to increase 
efficiency and productivity. (10) It may be desirable to 
foster the growth of. new industries and to sell the idea of 
capital investment in Hongkong. (11) Increased co-ordination 
and co-operation between industry and commerce is important. 


These requirements point to the need for some institu- 
tion which is fully representative of industry, which can speak 
on behalf of industry with one authoritative voice, and is in 
harmonious liaison with commerce. At present, many as- 
sociations are not fully representative even of the trade or 
industry which they serve; membership is apt to be restricted; 
they often lack discipline and the power to enforce it; and 
their secretarial organisation is frequently inadequate. The 
special position occupied by the Chinese Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has not been overlooked but an attempt to evolve 
a new industrial instifution therefrom would, if it were to be 
fully representative and effective, involve such drastic changes 
in the rules of membership and in the composition and powers 
of its executive. that the existing Chinese Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation would lose its identity and much of its influence. 
‘This would be a grave loss to Hongkong, for there is much 
that is valuable to the Colony in the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Association which has made such a great contribution to the 
establishment and growth of Hongkong’s industries. If the 
‘C.M.A. retains its present identity and develops those of its 
‘services which it is peculiarly well fitted to provide, it will be 
able to play an important part in the deliberations of a wider 
and more representative federation, and will gain in influence 
and prestige by association with it. .The formation of a 
Federation of Industries therefore appears desirable. 


Membership of a Federation—Membership of the 
Federation should be confined initially to manufacturing and 
processing industries and that it should be widely representa- 
tive of these from the start. Direct association of commer- 
‘cial interests is not recommended since this would make the 
Federation and its executive too unwieldy for effective action 
and would lead to duplication: there will also be subjects for 
discussion within the Federation which are of vital interest 
‘to industry but of little concern to commerce. It is however 
envisaged that the constitution of the Federation would be 
so broadly based as to provide for expansion and the subse- 
‘quent inclusion of, for example, the mining industries and 
‘public ‘utilities. 

The Federation should be formed at the start on the basis 
of individual membership by factories or firms, rather than 
by a confederation of industrial associations. 
this conclusion, the Committee was influenced by the fact that 
very few industries are at present grouped in functional as- 
sociations. If, therefore, the Federation were to consist of 
‘a group of associations and were yet to be fully representa- 
tive of industry as a whole from the start, protracted delay 
would be bound to occur in its formation while firms engaged 
in the same or similar activities formed themselves into the 
requisite associations. Asociation memberhip is not ruled 
out as a subsequent development; there is an advantage in this 
as a means of enabling small firms which might not qualify 
for full individual membership to participate as affiliated 
members 


Grouping of Industries—At an early stage it would be 
necessary to form individual member firms. into groups of 
cognate factories or industries, each of which groups would 
provide a representative on the governing body of the Federa- 
tion. It also seemed desirable that the groups should be ap- 
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proximately equal in size and in importance to the economy 
of the Colony. No precise yardstick could be found but the 
main factors taken into consideration by the Committee in 
suggesting the grouping of industries have been the number of 
employees and the value of their exports. Fourteen group- 
ings are suggested: (1) Textile Spinning (including wool and 
staple fibre). (2) Textile Weaving and Finishing (includ- 
ing cotton, rayon, silk, woollen and other piecegoods; simple 
made-up piecegoods such as tablecloths; dyeing and printing, 
etc.). (3) Textile Knitting (knitted garments and garments 
made of knitted fabrics, including hosiery). (4) Garments 
(shirts, blouses, outer- and under-wear of woven materials, 
tailored garments). (5) Miscellaneous Textiles (gloves, em- 
broidered piecegoods and garments, cloth and embroidered 
footwear, hats, carpets, quilts, cottonwool, labels, mosquito 
nets, textile waste, etc.). (6) Metal Products (aluminium 
and enamelware, vacuum flasks, needles, nails and screws, 
cutlery, metal furniture, watch straps and cases, tin cans, 
metal toys, clocks, alumjnium and brass rolling, wire ropes, 
machinery, etc.). (7) Rubber and Leather Products (rub- 
ber footwear, rubber and canvas footwear and other rubber 
products; leather footwear suitcases, handbags, etc.). (8) 
Plastic and Bakelite Manufactures (plastic buttons, dolls, toys 
and other articles of plastic or bakelite). (9) Wood, Cork 
and.Straw Manufactures (wooden and rattan furniture, other 
rattan goods, wooden carved goods, rope making, etc.). (10) 
Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco (sugar, confectionery, 
bottled and canned foods, ginger, flour and rice milling, tea 
blending, sauces, noodles, tobacco and cigarettes, alcoholic 
and soft drinks, etc.). (1!) Chemicals and Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products (paints, toilet preparations, medicines, or- 
ganic and inorganic chemicals, oils, soap, candles, matches, 
joss sticks and firecrackers, glass, chinaware, incandescent 
mantles, etc.). (12) Transport Equipment (ship and boat 
building and repairs; aircraft maintenance and repairs). (13) 
Electrical Appliances, other Lighting and Heating Appli- 
ances, and Optical Apparatus, (flashlight cases, batteries, bulbs, 
electric fans, air-conditioners; parts of electrical equipment; 
metal lanterns; pressure lamps, cookers and heaters; optical 
equipment and cameras). (14) Building Materials (bricks, 
cement, sawmilling, flooring; iron and steel bars and rounds, 
metal windows). These groupings should not be immutable. 
The General Committee of the Federation should have authori- 
ty to:— (a) allot member firms to a group or groups; (b) 
alter the composition of groups; (c) cancel or create new 
groups; and (d) alter the representation of groups on the 
General Committee. 


Groups and the General Committee—The General Com- 
mittee of the Federation should be large enough to be repre- 
sentative of the Colony’s varied indust¥ies but it should not 
be so large as to be unwieldy. It is for this reason that a 
wider breakdown of groups is not recommended. The basic 
unit of the Federation would be the factory or firm, nominat- 
ing a representative to its appropriate group. The members 
of each group would elect a chairman frbm among themselves 
who, along with other office bearers of the Federation, would 
hold office for two or three years, a proportion of them re- 
tiring each year in rotation. This suggestion is put forward 
to ensure continuity. 


The General Committee of the Federation should com- 
prise 20 members, including the chairman of the 14 groups, 
3 nominees of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Association who 
would be regarded as having a special responsibility for look- 
ing after the interests of industries not represented in any group 
and those other members of the Chinese Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation who are not members of the Federation, and 3 
members to be elected at general meetings of the Federation. 
The three latter would not necessarily be closely associated 
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with any member factory, but might be leading personalities 
in the life of the Colony or experts in particular subjects of 
importance to the Federation. The General Committee 
would elect its own chairman who would be Chairman of 
the Federation. 


Executive Committee and Permanent Staff—An Execu- 
tive Committee would be advantageous to transact routine 
and urgent business: this might consist of the Chairman and 
six other members elected by the General Committee. The 
Federation will require a competent Secretary and _per- 
manent staff to serve the committees and to whom groups 
and individual members would have direct access for in- 
formation and advice. 


Official Language of the Federation—-All meetings of 
the Federation and its committees should be conducted in 
Cantonese and English, and that a service should be main- 
tained for interpretation and the translation of documents 


Formation of the Federation—When the task of the 
present committee is completed with the submission of its 
final recommendations, and if the proposal to form a Federa- 
tion of Hongkong Industries receives sufficiently wide sup- 
port, the next step will be for Government to appoint a 
working party to implement the committee’s proposals. The 
members of the working party will be selected in such a way 
as to reflect the composition of the General Committee of the 
Federation proposed by the present committee. It would 
be the function of the working party to draft a constitution 
and rules of membership for the Federation, to publish them, 
and thereafter invite individual factories or firms to become 
founder members. The founder members would then adopt 
the draft constitution, with such amendments as they thought 
fit. 


Qualifications for Founder-Membership—Membership 
of the Federation should, in the first instance, be open to 
any person, or to any company, corporation or partnership 
which is formed or incorporated under the laws of Hong- 
kong, and who or which carries on business in the Colony 
and is engaged in manufacturing, altering, ornamenting, 
finishing, processing or transforming articles or components 
of articles for sale, provided:—(a) the person, company, etc. 
is registered under section 4 of the Business Regulation Or- 
dinance, No. 14 of 1952; (b) the premises or places in which 
the manufacturing or other acceptable processes are carried 
out are registered under section 7 of the Factories and In- 
dustrial Undertakings Ordinance, No. 34 of 1955; (c) the 
person, company, etc., normally employs a minimum of 
twenty five full-time employees or, if more than one shift is 
worked, a minimum of 25 such employees on any day shift; 
(d) the working party is empowered to investigate the claim 
of any person, company, etc. to possess any or all of the 
qualifications at (a) to (c) above, and to withhold or with- 
draw an invitation to become a founder member if it finds 
that the person, company, etc. is not so qualified; (e) the 
working party is further empowered to withhold or with- 
draw an invitation to become a founder member, without 
stating its reasons, if it considers a person, company, etc. to 
be unsuitable; (f) in exercising its discretion under (d) and 
(e) above, the working party may accept as prima facie 
evidence of suitability for membership, the fact that a firm/ 
factory is registered with the Department of Commerce and 
Industry for the purpose of obtaining Certificates of Origin, 
Imperial Preference Certificates, or Comprehensive Certifi- 
cates of Origin. It may also be desirable to require that 
candidates for founder membership should be supported by 
a recognised organisation such as the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce or 
the Hongkong Spinners’ Association. 
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Functions of the Federation—The functions which a 
Federation of Industries might assume are listed below. They 
are not intended to be in any order of priority, and finance 
and staffing limitations would probably restrict the Federa- 
tion’s activities in its early years. 


(1) The Federation should provide a united voice for 
industry as a whole: (1) in its relations with the public of 
Hongkong; (2) in dealing with other local interests, such as 
commerce, shipping, etc; (3) in dealing with Associations 
with similar interests to its own in other territories; (4) in 
relation to labour matters insofar as these do not impinge on 
the province of the Employers’ Federation of Hongkong; (5) 
so that its needs and views may be made known to Govern- 
ment. The Federation will: (a) watch local legislation, and 
approach Government on any aspect which is likely to affect 
industry; (b) advise Government on industry’s requirements 
for land and attendant facilities such as water, drainage and 
communications. 


(11) Direct services to members might include: (1) Tech- 
nical advice on such matters as atmospheric pollution, the 
disposal of effluents, fuel economy; taxation; education and 
training of employees; patents, trade marks and designs; 
packaging; local licensing and certification procedures under 
a variety of legislation; tariffs, quotas, exchange controls and 
import licensing requirements in other countries; factory lay- 
out and organisation. (2) Assistance with the compilation 
and publication of production statistics. (3) Assisting mem- 
bers to participate in overseas trade fairs. (4) The trans- 
missions to Government on behalf of individual members in 
appropriate cases. (5) The issue of certificates of origin, 
once firmly established. (6) Provision of a library of trade 
and technical books and periodicals. 


(IIL) Overseas Activities: Nomination of representatives 
on trade missions sent Overseas. (2) Assisting and advising 
missions and visitors from overseas. (3) Introductory ser- 
vice for overseas buyers. (4) Introductions for members 
visiting overseas. (5) Dissemination of information overseas. 
e.g. by means of printed periodicals. 


(IV) Promotion of activities designed to help industry 
to help itself: (1) Liaison with the University, Technical 
Colleges and schools leading to higher calibre of managerial 
and supervisory staff, and improvement in the quality and 
quantity of skilled labour. (2) The promotion of training 
in’ industrial management. (3) Promotion and encourage- 
ment of research. (4) Provision of a service designed to 
ensure that the quality and specification of goods delivered 
are in accordance with contract. (5) The promulgation of 
a code of fair practice and the adoption of means to enforce 
it. 


There are other functions which the Federation might 
properly assume in conjunction and close co-operation with 
the existing industrial associations and chambers of com- 
merce. These include: (1) The encouragement of invest- 
ment in industry from overseas. (2) The collection and dis- 
semination of market information and export intelligence. 
(3) The organisation of Colony exhibits at overseas trade 
fairs. (4) The sponsoring of trade missions abroad. (5) 
Liaison with the Tourist Association. (6) Advising on any 
aspect of trade relations with other countries which concern 
industry, particularly proposals. (a) to alter their tariff or 
reduce margins of preference; (b) to amend definitions of 
origin or Commonwealth or Colony content required to claim 


preferential rates of duty; (c) to impose or alter quota restric- 
tions. 
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HONGKONG GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The Police Force — Civil Aviation — Industrial Development — Mining — Doctors and Hospitals 


Registration of Persons —- Companies Registry — Marriages — Property Market 


Ghee POLICE FORCE 


Since the re-occupation of the Colony in 1945, three 
main phases have been discernible from the police point of 
‘view. The first was the immediate post-war phase during 
which time all the problems of rehabilitation had to be 
faced, problems complicated by the flooding in of about 
a million people on the top of the 600,000 already in the 
Colony whilst only a small remnant of the pre-war Force 
remained in being. Crime rose, and for the twelve months 
ending on 31st March, 1948, records show 13,600 reports 
of serious crime. This first influx of people, despite its 
magnitude, was reasonably assimilated. It was composed 
largely of natives of the neighbouring province of Kwang- 
tung, many of whom had previous links with the Colony. 
Economically, the Colony was capable of taking them in, 
although no doubt many were criminals or in other ways 
undesirable. However, there was every sign that the situa- 
tion, from the aspect of law and order, was well under 
‘control. By 31st March, 1949. reports of serious crime 
had fallen to 10,000 cases, a figure only slightly in excess 
of that for 1936 when the estimated population was one 
million. This came about as a result of improving condi- 
tions in the Colony, the rapid re-establishment of the Force, 
and the effective removal of the worst elements by de- 
‘portation. 


The second phase followed the change of regime in 
‘China, which began to affect Hongkong in October 1949. 
By May, 1950 some 700,000 refugees had swarmed into the 


There are other important matters which would be better 
handled by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Association: these 
inelude local exhibitions of Hongkong products, the promo- 
tion of local sales, and participation in South East Asian 
trade fairs, in all of which the Chinese Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has wide and valuable experience. The Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Association would also have an important in- 
fluence on the whole field of the Federation’s work through 
its three nominees on the General Committee and through 
such Group Chairmen as may be elected from among its 
own members. 


Trade and Industry Advisory Board—To provide for a 
greater measure of co-operation between Government, in- 
dustry and commerce the committee recommends that the 
existing Trade and Industry Advisory Committee should be 
replaced by a Trade and Industry Advisory Board compris- 
ing 3 representatives from industry, 3 from commerce. and 
3 other members, with a Government official as Chairman. 


Further Matters—The preceding paragraphs outline the 
main provisional conclusions reached by the committee. A 
number of important matters of detail remain to be dis- 
cussed: these include the number, qualifications and re- 
muneration of the permanent staff; an estimate of the 
Federation’s expenditure in its early years and the income 
required to meet it; the scale of subscriptions for member- 
ship; the provision of office accommodation; the form of 
‘constitution, whether by memorandum and articles of asso- 
ciation or incorporation by ordinance; the disciplinary powers 
required and the manner in which they should be exercised. 


Colony and squatted down. This influx contained a con- 
siderable proportion of criminals and gangsters, potential 
criminals of all kinds and persons who, for one reason or 
another, were difficult to absorb. The squatter areas they 
formed were almost immune from police action and it was 
virtually impossible to know what went on in them. Crime 
rose steadily until the year 1953/54 when 17.648 cases, 
representing a monthly average o1 1,470 were reported. 
There was no appreciable change in these crime figures in 
the succeeding year, nor for the first six months of 
1955/56. 


Deportation of alien criminals from the Colony was, 
however, becoming increasingly difficult and ineffectual and 
September 1955 saw the breakdown of the deportation sys- 
tem and the start of a third phase. Thousands of alien cri- 
minals had to be released within the Colony, and the de- 
portation orders against them rescinded. This was, in 
effect, a major victory for criminal elements and they lost 
no time in exploiting the new situation. Gangs coalesced 
and become increasingly active; most of their members were 
already associated with the triad secret societies. Crime 
rose to new heights, with a monthly average of 1,800 cases. 
A breakdown in law and order could well have been expected 
but fortunately the danger point was never reached, and 
taking everything into account, a remarkably good degree of 
protection of life and property was maintained. 


Crime was far from being the only serious concern of 
the Force. The consequences of the upsurge of population 
affected every aspect of police work, often in a manner to 
distract the efforts of the Force from the prevention and 
detection of offences. To cite one example, in the course 
of the night of 25th December, 1953, over 50,000 squat- 
ters lost their homes in Shek Kip Mei. This not only re- 
quired a police operation on a major scale at the time, but 
also months of effort in marshalling and aiding the thou- 
sands of unfortunates who required public assistance and 
some form of temporary accommodation. As a side issue 
there were hundreds of tricksters to be dealt with who 
tried to obtain benefits to which they were not entitled. 


Other notable problems of recent years included the 
control of large numbers of hawkers and of throngs of 
people attending public functions, particularly spectators at 
sports’ events; the rapidly developing congestion of traffic, 
prolonged labour disputes and natural disasters. The Force 
was rarely free of some considerable operational demand, 
and all the time there continued a steady pressure of im- 
migrants wishing to enter the Colony from China. A 
steady expansion of the Force in itself placed a heavy and 
increasing burden on commanding officers and all concernec 
with administration. 


Meantime, however, the Force had continued to expand 
and develop as rapidly as appeared possible without sacri- 
ficing quality for quantity. On the 31st of March, 1947 
the strength of the Force was 2,401, of all ranks, with 
1,294 having less than 2 years service. Exactly 10 years 
later the strength was 5,815. A new and very important 
legislative measure, the Police Supervision Ordinance, be- 
came law in 1956. The effeets of the growth of the Force 
with a higher proportion of arrests and prosecutions, stiffer 
sentences by the Courts, and increased preventive work 
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together with the controls provided by the Police Super- 
vision Ordinanee could be seen in the fall of reported 
crime to a monthly average of 1,600 cases for the three 
months ending 30th September, 1956. All the more serious 
categories of crime showed steady decreases. With poorer 
dividends from conventional crime, however, gangsters and 
racketeers were turning to other sources of income and the 
drug traffic and protection rackets became increasingly 
popular with resultant damage to the community. 
ed police pressure, however, also made these activities full 
of risk and comparatively unrewarding. Apart from those 
who had no desire for honest work there were a very great 
number who could not find it, including many exiles soured 
by adversity and far from being assimilated in their new 
environment. 


This was the situation in October, 1956. A Force 
which had steadily increased in strength and efficiency over 
the years was gradually bringing under control a resident 
criminal population far in excess of what had ever been 
known before, and police pressure was increasing to a de- 
gree which many bad men felt intolerable; the pressure of 
severe economic hardship bore on others. When pressure 
reaches a certain point there is liable to be an explosion, 
and an explosion there was. The annual Nationalist 
Chinese festival falls on the 10th of October and is popularly 
known as the “Double Tenth’. Since it is of a political 
nature, widespread police precautions were taken for the 
1956 anniversary, and on the day itself the whole Force was 
in a state of readiness. However, despite precautions, a 
serious disturbance broke out that day in the resettlement 
estate of Li Cheng Uk in Kowloon following a dispute over 
the removal of some Nationalist emblems which, contrary 
to previously notified instructions, had been pasted on the 
walls of resettlement buildings. It was clear from an early 
stage that the disturbance started spontaneously and was 
then exploited for their own ends by gangs of criminals 
and hooligans who saw an opportunity to overthrow the 
lawful authority which they hated. It was necessary before 
the disorders were brought under control to seek Military 
assistance, impose a curfew, and resort to the use of fire- 
arms. 


Order was restored throughout the Colony by the early 
morning of October the 12th and in due course 980 persons 
were prosecuted on criminal charges arising out of parti- 
cipation in the riots. A high percentage of those charged 
had previous criminal records or were known to be members 
of criminal gangs and triad societies. Although police 
action was effective in subduing the riots and restoring 
law and order it was apparent that there could be no 
guarantee against a recurrence of similar disorders unless, 
amongst other things, an effective substitute for deporta- 
tion was found. It was for this reason that the Emergency 
(Detention Orders) Regulations 1956 were introduced -on 
16th November, 1956. The regulations make provision for 
the detention of any person liable to deportation under 
the Deportation of Aliens Ordinance where:— (a) a de- 
portation order would be incapable of enforcement, and 
(b) it would be contrary to the public interests for the 
person to be at large in the Colony. 


Although these disturbances overshadowed the year 
many valuable lessons were learned and the Force was well 
in the ascendancy when the year ended, with a decrease to 
be reported in most of the important categories of serious 
crime. 


STATE OF CRIME 


The total number of reports recorded during the year 
ended March 1957 was 369,191—a decrease of 59,757 from 
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the previous year. A breakdown of these reports, together 
with comparative figures for the previous years, is shown. 
below :— 


1956/57 1955/56 
Seriouss Crim cmeee eens 20,675 19,682 
Deportation Offences 1,356 3,145 
Miscellaneous Offences 191,756 234,838 
Reports disclosing no offence 155,404 170,683 


369,191 428,948 


Offences classified as serious crime showed an increase: 
of 993 in the year under review compared to the previous 
year. Much of this increase was due to reports received 
during the “Double Tenth” riots, this being particularly 
so under the headings of Murder, Serious Assault, Arson, 
Malicious Damage, Larceny, and Unlawful Societies. Police: 
preventive action also substantially added to the increase, 
with more reports recorded for Unlawful Possession, Posses- 
sion of Unlawful Instruments, Loitering, and Triad offences. 
But to off-set these increases there were decreases in many 
of the categories of major crime, notably in all types of 
Breaking offences, Robbery, Snatching and Pickpocketing. 
Non-preventable crimes which included Embezzlement, Lar- 
ceny by Servant, False Pretences, and Other Cheats and 
Frauds, decreased by 109. 


There was a sharp decrease in the number of Breach 
of Deportation offences, owing to an enforced change of 
policy resulting in the cancellation of thousands of De- 
portation Orders, and a steep reduction in the number: 
of new Deportation Orders made. The substantial decreases 
in the number of Miscellaneous Offences is accounted for 
by the adoption of new policies for traffic and hawking 
problems. Reports disclosing ‘‘No Offence” dropped after 
a new system of crime and record reporting was introduced 
in 1956. It excluded many items which were included in 
previous years. For example entries made for Police Super- 
visees when they report regularly at police stations are 
not now included under this heading. 


TRIAD SOCIETIES 


Increased triad activity in the Colony in recent years. 
has been a matter of grave concern, and any doubts as to: 
the danger of these societies must have been dispelled during 
the October 10th riots, when a comparatively minor fracas 
was seized upon by the triads and developed into a major 
threat against established authority. One significant fact 
became evident: the triads, although actively participating, 
did so on a group or gang basis, and at no time was there. 
evidence of any central control over them. It is probable 
that these lawless men exploited the situation, not only for 
immediate gain, but also to put on a display of viciousness. 
that would further cow those who come under their in- 
fluence, and so increase their power over them even after 
the disturbance had ended. If that, in fact, was their 
intention the indications are that they failed, for the firm 
action taken at the time has led to an increase in the flow 
of information from the public concerning these societies. 
and their members. It is hoped that as the police maintain 
their pressure against the triads, this flow will continue 
to increase, and to ensure that such pressure is maintained 
and such information properly exploited, additional man- 
power has now been deployed on a permanent basis both 
for operations and research. 


Arrests of triad members during the year were 1,107; 
809 were dealt with by the Court and 298 scheduled for 
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deportation or detained under the Emergency (Detention 
Orders) Regulations 1956. The number of triad members 
arrested as a result of the October riots was 196, being 
20% of all arrests made in connexion with those distur- 
bances excluding those arrested for breach of curfew. This 
figure does not, however, include known or suspected triad 
members who were charged with more serious offences 
arising from the riots and against whom charges of triad 
membership were not preferred. As an indication of the 
violent nature of the gangsters, triad members were in- 
volved in three cases of murder, one case of manslaughter, 
and 98 cases of wounding, during the year. 


NARCOTICS 


The predominant feature of the illicit narcotics traffic 
in Hongkong during the year has been the continuance of 
the very marked swing towards the use of heroin which has 
now displaced opium as the main drug consumed by local 
addicts. During the year 18,334 dangerous drugs offences 
were recorded, 14,407 persons were arrested, some of whom 
were charged with more than one offence. Of those arrest- 
ed 13,269 were convicted. Of the 18,334 offences recorded, 
14,206 related to heroin, 4,123 to opium and 5 to morphine; 
the ratio between heroin and opium is thus 3 to 1. Heroin’s 
increasing popularity is due to the ease with which it can 
be bought in minute quantities at cheap prices and con- 
sumed by the addict when desired without the necessity of 
elaborate equipment or visits to divans. ‘The general form 
of taking this drug in the Colony is by means of heating 
small quantities of crude heroin either on tin foil paper or 
in cigarettes and inhaling the fumes. The use of the hypo- 
dermic syringe, which is common in some parts, is almost 
totally absent in Hongkong. 


Following this change-over to heroin strong measures 
were directed to stamp out local manufacture and several 
clandestine factories were located and destroyed. Many 
high level traffickers were arrested as a result of intensive 
and prolonged investigations, and were convicted and sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. The Preventive 
Service of the Department of Commerce and Industry plays 
a primary part in the stoppage of the illicit importation 
of narcotics and preventive action generally has been re- 
warded by large seizures of raw opium and morphine in 
compressed block form. Thé raw material necessary for 
the manufacture of illicit heroin must be imported, and 
extensive use has been made of the Bangkok/Hongkong 
sea route by dealers and smugglers. The largest seizures 
during the past year were of narcotics coming in on this 
line; the traffic, however, continues. 


The smuggler can with much less risk import compress- 
ed blocks of morphine, picket-book size, rather than bulky 
opium and the morphine block is an exclusive feature of 
Bangkok/Hongkong traffic. Movement of opium, however, 
still takes place and of the 718.8 kilos seized in Hongkong 
during the year 61.77% was transported by ships on the 
Bangkok/Hongkong run. Two large and two small seizures 
were made on vessels which arrived in Hongkong from the 
Persian Gulf area via Indian ports. Another route by which 
dangerous drugs are being smuggled into Hongkong is by 
way of the passenger ferries and junk traffic sailing between 
Macao and Hongkong. Three narcotic seizures consisting 
of crude heroin and morphine have been made on this line. 
Due to the proximity of the two Colonies a close relation- 
ship exists between the drug traffickers in each and there 
is evidence of the smuggling of morphine by post to Hong- 
kong and subsequent delivery to Macao by ship. The total 
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quantities of narcotic drugs seized and confiscated during 
the year were:— 


Rewer Opi tir: ameter. 718.3 kilos 
Prepared Opium 15.6" |G; 
Morphine 2--—- iG. aes 
Ves OT ee ree hc ccore es er ee ere PAT es 
Heroin pills and heroin pill mass 
(total weight 145.7 kilos showing 
heroinscontent Ol) > eee 242i ss 


IMMIGRATION 


The year’s recorded movement of persons in and out 
of the Colony by land, sea and air was 8,024,220 as com- 
pared with 2,055,926 for the previous year. The main lines 
of movement were between Hongkong and China and Hong- 
kong and Macao. The quota system designed to regulate 
the entry of persons from China across the land frontier 
was suspended in February, 1956 to allow persons from 
China to visit friends in the Colony during the Chinese New 
Year Festival. Suspension was extended experimentally 
until 3rd September, 1956 when it became apparent that, 
in the interests of the Colony, it must be re-imposed. 
Of the 81,730 persons who had entered during the period 
only 15,556 had left and it was known that 69,754 Chinese 
permits to return had expired. The movement figures be- 
tween Hongkong and China during the year were 760,092 
inward and 692,455 outward, leaving an adverse balance 
of 67,637. 


To enable genuine Hongkong residents to enjoy free- 
dom of movement outside the quota, re-entry permits were 
provided and a total of 425,186 were issued during the 
year. Arrivals from Macao were 617,121 against 607,878 
departures for Macao. 


Organized groups of transient Chinese continued to 
pass through the Colony to China, the majority from various 
parts of South East Asia. During the year 59 ships carried 
12,908 such persons as against 58 ships carrying 10,251 last 
year. 


The volume of business in British Passport Office con- 
tinued to increase. There was a markedly greater demand 
for British Passports by persons wishing to visit the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth countries for business, plea- 
sure, study or employment. The number of passports issued 
to students going abroad was 432 as compared with 284 
in the previous year. The following table shows the main, 


heads :— 
1955/56 1956/57 

British Passports issued ............ 2,290 3,190 
British Passports renewed 1,282 1,367 
British Passports endorsed ........ 2,404 2,455 
Emergency Certificates issued 800 ieatal 
Applications received for natu- 

TAL ZAtion =e OS. Pee 298 269 
Applications for naturalization 

ADDIOVEdP 12a eee 152 178 


The total recorded movement of aliens into and out of 
the Colony was 171,244 as compared with 128,216 last year. 
During the year the number of registered aliens in the 
Colony rose from 6,502 to 6,854. For the purposes of re- 
gistration, persons of Chinese race are not treated as aliens 
unless they are natives of some other country. 


A total of 1,149 alien refugees arrived from China 
under the care of the United Nations Refugee Organization 
and 1,132 left the Colony. At the end of the year there 
were, however, 325 such refugees in Hongkong awaiting 
resettlement elsewhere. 
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Applications for travel documents and visas dealt with 
by Chinese Visa Section were as follows:— 


1955/56 1956/57 


Ba Visa iSSUed) Mao oeee oaeeeanceeee-e 16,038 21,998 
Transit visas issued § -...:-:.------ 3,631 By ate 
Entry permits issued -—.2.-......--- 12,669 11,510 
Extensions of Stay permits issued 5,338 3,613 
Affidavits and Forms of Affirma- 

AVON ISSCC we teem eect cree 12,526 1,862 
Certificates of Identity issued .... — 10,708 


The issue of Affidavits to stateless Chinese was dis- 
continued in March, 1956 and replaced by Certificates of 
Identity which are regarded as a more suitable document 
for the purpose. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Hongkong continued to be served by airlines from all 
parts of the world except China. The Colony is on the 
trunk route of several of the world’s major airlines, in- 
cluding B.O.A.C., Air France, and Pan American World Air- 
ways. Two important Commonwealth airlines, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines and Qantas Empire Airways, operated re- 
gular services from Canada and Australia respectively, which 
terminated in Hongkong. Other long haul foreign opera- 
tors include Air India International connecting Hongkong 
with Europe. The Scandinavian Air Lines System ceased 
to have traffic rights to and from Hongkong with effect 
from ist August, 1956, although they continued to operate 
through Hongkong in transit until 19th March, 1957. Japan 
Airlines extended their Tokyo—Hongkong service to Bang- 
kok in preparation for further extensions westward. 


Neighbouring countries such as the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, South Korea, Japan, For- 
mosa, British North Borneo, Singapore, Burma and India 
continued to be well served from Hongkong by regional 
operators, viz:—Cathay Pacific Airways, Hongkong Airways, 
Philippine Air Lines, Thai Airways, Air Vietnam, Air Laos, 
Korean National Airlines, and Civil Air Transport. 


Cathay Pacific Airways, who acquired a DC-6 aircraft 
in April, 1955, steadily increased the number of their ser- 
vices, and Hongkong Airways, by the acquisition of two 
Viscount aircraft during the year, contributed greatly to- 
wards serving the travelling public between Hongkong and 
Seoul (South Korea) and Hongkong and Manila by opening 
their own services on these routes. One of the Viscount 
aireraft of the latter Company, flying between Hongkong 
and Seoul on a proving flight, clipped 3 hours and 40 
minutes off the scheduled time on a non-stop flight between 
the two places. Japan Airlines and Thai Airways both in- 


creased the frequency of their services through Hongkong 
during the year. 


The airline companies which operated regular services 
to and from Hongkong are listed below: 


Airline and Hongkong Weekly 
Type of Aircraft to Frequency 
Air France Saigon & Paris 
Constellation via Saigon 1 
L. 749, L1049 
* Air India Bombay & U.K. 
International via Bangkok & 
Constellation Calcutta 2 
L1049 Tokyo 2 
Air Laos Vientiane via 
Strato-Liner Tourane 1 
B307 
Air Vietnam Saigon 2 


FAR EASTE! 


ECONOMIC Review 


Airline and Hongkong Weekly 
Type of Aircraft to Frequency 
Constellation 
L749 , 
British Overseas London via ‘5 
Airways Corp. Bangkok 
Constellation London via 
L749, Argonaut Rangoon 
London via 
Singapore 3h 
London— 
Singapore 1 
London—-Tokyo 4 
Canadian Pacific Buenos Aires via 
Air Lines Tokyo, 
DC-6B Vancouver 2 
Mexico City | 
Vancouver via 
Tokyo — 
Lima via Tokyo— 
Vancouver a 
Cathay Pacific Singapore via 
Airways Bangkok _ 2 
DC-4, DC-6 Singapore via 
: Saigon 1 
Singapore (Direct) 1 
Manila (Direct) 2 
Calcutta via 
Bangkok 2 
Labuan via 
Manila 1 
+ Civil Air Seoul via Tokyo, 
Transport Taipei 2) 
DC-4 Bangkok 1 
§ Hongkong Seoul via 
Airways Okinawa 2 
Viscount Manila 2 
Japan Air Lines U.S.A. via Tokyo 3 
= Bangkok 2 
Korean National Seoul via Taipei 1 
Airlines 
DC-4 
Northwest Airlines Taipei 
(Chartered by connecting with 
Hongkong N. W. A. to 
Airways) U.S.A. 3 
DC-4 on charter 
DC-6 on charter 
Pan American U.S.A. via 
World Airways Pacific 7 
DC-6B U.S.A. via 
Bangkok 4 
Bangkok 1 
Philippine Manila 6 
Airlines 
Convair 340 
+ Qantas Empire Tokyo —= 
Airways Sydney via 
L1049 Manila 1 
Scandinavian Stockholm via 
Airlines System Bangkok 1 
DC-6B Tokyo 1 
‘Thai Airways Caleutta via 
Company Bangkok 1 
DC-4 Tokyo via Taipei 3 
Bangkok and 
Singapore 2 


service with effect from 10.1.57. 


service with effect from 7.1.57. 


* Super Constellation L1049 started operation instead of L749 on scheduled 


{ Super Constellation L1049 started operation instead of DC-4 on scheduled 


t No traffic rights between Hongkong/Bangkok and Bangkok/Hongkong. 


§ Viscount scheduled service to and from Manila commenced w.e.f. 2.3.57 
and to and from Seoul via Okinawa commenced w.e.f. 25.2.57. 


1 Ceased all operations through Hongkong w.e.f. 19.3.57. 
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In addition to the regular operations shown above, a 
number of other aircraft operated to and from Hongkong. 
Many of these flights terminated at Hongkong mainly for 
the purpose of overhaul of the aircraft, although some 
were chartered commercially and some were on aircraft de- 
livery services. 


Air Traffic Statistics—There was a considerable in- 
crease in the air passenger traffic during the year ended 
March 1957. The total number of incoming passengers was 
89,969, or 19,444 more than the previous year, while the 
number of outgoing passengers was 97,996, or 21,205 more 
than that of the previous year, an overall passenger traffic 
increase of 28% during the year. In the past two years 
the number of incoming passengers has increased by 30,965 
and outgoing by 35,840, giving an increase in two years of 
68%. The number of civil commercial aircraft on inter- 
national flights arriving at and departing from the Colony 
during the year under review was 7,620, which represented 
an increase of 615, or 9% over last year’s totals, with an 
overall increase of 22% in the past 2 years. The above 
figures indicate the trend in Civil Aviation throughout the 
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Compared with the previous year, the number of re- 
gistered and recorded industrial undertakings inoreased by 
145, and the number of workers employed in such under- 
takings by 9,299. This was a reflection of further improve- 
ment in the export of locally manufactured products, the 
value of which amounted to $789 million during the year, 
an increase of 4.3% over the figure for the preceding year. 
24.2% of the value of the Colony’s total exports consisted 
of Hongkong manufactures, an encouraging figure in view 
of the fact that almost all raw materials for industry have 
to be imported. Although exports to China remained at a 
low level, there were. encouraging signs of growing demand 
for Hongkong goods in other markets, particularly in U.K. 


Progress was made in reclamation schemes for the pro- 
vision of industrial sites, and by the end of the year 53 
sites had been sold by auction in the new industrial area 
at Kun Tong. An acute shortage of skilled labour in some 
industries persisted, as did the general surplus of semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour. 


Industrial relations during the year were fairly quiet. 
There were 12 industrial disputes, 9 of which were strikes 


world. Dr, E. Warner, President of the International Civil and 3 lock-outs. Although 78,852 man-days were lost as a 
HONGKONG AIR TRAFFIC 
(April 1956—March, 1957) 
Year Aircraft Passengers Mail (tons) Freight (tons) 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1947/1948 3,662 3,647 58,812 54,514 124.3 101.4 427.3 907.0 
1948/1949* 8,233 8,210 125,030 126,563 181.5 178.0 526.1 1,071.4 
1949/1950* 11,057 11,016 138,386 137,431 148.2 165.6 2,792.5 3,100.4 
1950/1951 2,640 2,650 31,407 41,657 192.9 236.6 1,033.3 1,468.7 
1951/1952 2,585 2,593 33,018 43,393 251.1 252.3 1,135.5 1,475.3 
1952/1953 2,595 2,592 42,958 45,899 214.4 260.1 1,130.0 1,542.1 
1953/1954 2,595 2,595 47,380 52,005 246.4 324.0 619.3 1,543.8 
1954/1955 3,115 3,115 59,004 62,156 291.9 386.1 613.9 1,725.2 
1955/1956 3,502 3,503 70,525 76,791 291.3 409.3 578.5 2,104.1 
1956/1957 3,809 8,811 89,969 97,996 282.9 455.0 768.9 2,347.3 


* Abnormal traffic i.e., exodus from China Mainland plus 


Aviation Organization, in February this year, commented 
on this general trend as follows:— 


“This year (1956) the world’s scheduled airlines carried 
78 million passengers, each an average distance of 575 miles 
—almost the equivalent of airlifting the entire population 
of Ceylon from Colombo to Sydney. These figures attest 
to the vast expansion of air transport during the past de- 
cade. The number of passengers carried this year is 15% 
greater than in 1955, and it is nearly 4% times as large 
as it was 10 years ago. Ten years ago the average aero- 
plane carried 17 passengers at 177 m.p.h.. today it carried 
28 passengers at 200 m.p.h.” 


Compared with last year, the total amount of freight 
earried to and out of Hongkong was 3,116 tons, an increase 
of 16% over last year’s total. Inbound freight showed an 
increase of 190 tons and outbound freight an increase of 
243 tons. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Despite difficulties arising from trading restrictions, 
keen competition from other manufacturing countries, and 
fluctuations in prices of raw materials, local industry con- 
tinued to expand during the year ended March 1957. Grow- 
ing industrialization in India, Africa and South East Asia 
during recent years has forced local manufacturers to find 
new markets elsewhere or, in some cases, to establish branch 
factories in other South East Asian ‘erritories. 


normal traffic between Hongkong and China mainland. 


result of these disputes, an increase of 46,321 over the figure 
for the previous year; 49,500 of the man-days lost were due 
to one dispute which lasted for over two months. 


The textile industry was the main source of industrial 
employment and it also showed the greatest increase in 
numbers employed during the year. Out of a total employ- 
ment increase of 9,299, approximately 33% was in this in- 
dustrial group. There were increases in knitting of 1,200; 
weaving, 1,097; cotton spinning, 583; and textile finishing, 
280. Other industries in which there were notable increases 
in employment were the manufacture of footwear; other 
wearing apparel and made-up textile goods, which showed an 
increase of 2,506; and the manufacture of plasticware, 1,126. 
The old established rubber footwear industry suffered a 
serious setback during the first half of 1956 when the price 
of raw rubber increased, consequent upon the relaxation of 
export restrictions from Malaya to Mainland China. Many 
of the smaller rubber factories had to suspend operations, 
and the number of workers in the industry fell from 8,766 
in March 1956 to 7,148 in September 1956. By the end of 
the year, however, there was a marked improvement, and 
the numbers employed rose to 7,870. Enamelware manu- 
facturers also had a difficult year. Although employment 
in the larger factories was maintained at a steady level, 
the smaller under-capitalized establishments were badly hit 
by sudden increases in the prices of essentiai raw materials, 
some of which rose by as much as 35%. Employment in this 
industry fluctuated throughout the year: 
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No. of Factories No. of Employees 
Waic hie ns 2 Beas 36 5,897 
JUNC ee. Aes 37 6,494 
September 40 6,628 
December _.............. 39 6,156 
IEW Ie 0 eee sears 38 5,860 


The following table shows the employment figures and 
the number of registered and recorded industrial undertak- 
ings in some of the main industries: 


Industry 1956 1957 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
factories workers factories workers 
Textiles: 

Spinning 13,939 20 14,522 

Weaving 8,944 149 10,041 

Knitting 12,715 347 13,915 

Finishing 1,396 58 1,676 
Metalware, including 

flashlightee geese 464 24,675 469 25,801 
Footwear, wearing ap- 

parel & made-up tex- 

tiles goods S .3 Aas 242 9,176 257 11,682 
Shipbuilding and Repair- 

112 eed re re As Pa 9,290 22 9,110 
Rubber Products ............ 63 8,706 66 7,801 
Enamelware  .........-....0-.- 36 5,897 38 5,860 
Plasticware: ..:....2.0c.0-5 91 2,146 114 Sele 


In addition to workers in registered and recorded fac- 
tories, it is estimated that there were about 100,000 persons 
employed in unregistrable and cottage-type industries. 


Wages—There were no significant changes in wage rates 
during the year. Manufacturers were still concerned to 
keep labour costs down because of growing international 
competition. In May 1956, however, pay increases for in- 
dustrial workers in H.M. Dockyard and in Army and Royal 
Air Force establishments were announced, effective from 
1st January, 1956. These new rates of pay provided in- 
creases of about 50% for unskilled workers and about 20% 
for mechanics, with varying increases for other types of 
employees. Following this, the managements of Taikoo 
Dockyard and Hongkong and Whampoa Dockyard announced 
an overall wage increase of from 15% to 20% with effect 
from ist July. Similar increases were also made in certain 
other European-operated industrial establishments, whilst 
Government daily-rated workers were granted increases in 
July of 9% cents per hour in basic rates for skilled artisans 
and 6 cents per hour for apprentices, with intermediate 
rates for other grades. In building construction, although 
minimum and maximum wages remained unchanged, there 
was a tendency for more workers to be paid nearer the 
maximum than was the case in the previous year. In the 
textile industry and in other large, modern industrial con- 
cerns, wages remained stable, but individual increases de- 
pending upon skill and length of service were granted. 
Average daily rates of pay in industry were approximately: 
Skilled, $7—$12; Semi-skilled, $5—$8; Unskilled, $3—$6. 
In cases where wage increases were obtained, the main 
reason was that with the introduction of modern machinery 
operators carried greater responsibility and achieved higher 
output. Some highly skilled workers in the engineering and 
other trades received from $15 to $18 a day. 


Migration of Workers—Migration from the overcrowd- 
ed labour market of Hongkong is still limited by almost 
universal immigration restrictions. The main external em- 
ployment available to Hongkong workers is on short-term 
contracts in the neighbouring countries of South East Asia, 
chiefly British Borneo, and this is subject to I.L.O. Con- 
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ventions which are enforced by the Labour Department. 
During the year 142 fitters and mechanics were recruited 
by the British Shell Petroleum Company for work on the 
Seria oilfield of Brunei. The Brunei Government and pri- 
vate contractors recruited 714 construction workers. Em- 
ployment was found in North Borneo by 266 construction 
workers, mainly in Jesselton and Sandakan. Close contact 
was maintained with the Labour Departments in these two 
territories over the recruitment of labour from Hongkong. 
In January, 1957 there was a labour stoppage at the Seria 
oilfield after a Hongkong worker had been killed in a 
brawl; 179 workers were repatriated to the Colony, but re- 
cruitment was not adversely affected. 


Factory owners in Indonesia and Argentina had trouble 
in repatriating Hongkong workers after the two years’ stay 
allowed under I.L.O. Conventions, and in Burma workers 
found difficulty in remitting money to their families, owing 
to exchange control. 


MINING 


For such a small area (391 square miles) Hongkong 
possesses a remarkable variety of minerals. The economic 
minerals at present being exploited are iron ore, graphite, 
lead ore, wolfram, kaolin, quartz, and feldspar. The areas 
in which these minerals are worked are on the mainland 
of the New Territories and on the islands of Lantao, Chek 
Lap Kok, West Brother, Ma Wan and Tsing Yi. Iron ore 
and kaolin are exported to Japan, lead ore to the United 
Kingdom and Europe, and wolfram and graphite to the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The local non- 
metallic minerals find an important application in Hongkong’s 
light industries: there is a demand for kaolin clay by manu- 
facturers of synthetic rubber, whilst quartz and feldspar 
are solely produced for local consumption and are used 
principally by the glass making, enamelware and ceramic 
industries. 


In general, mining in the Colony has suffered from 
inadequate financial backing and technical staff, and there 
have been some very bad examples of haphazard mining, 
principally illicit, particularly during the wolfram boom of 
1951/52. However, the present trend is towards better 
financial provision for mining development and wider appre- 
ciation of the importance of employing qualified engineers. 
Apart from the effect of market prices on production, new 
uses are constantly being found for minerals which have 
hitherto been considered uneconomic, and it is conceivable 
that Hongkong may have some additional minerals to con- 
tribute to the ever-changing needs of modern industry. 


The 


following table gives comparative production 
figures in long tons for the past two years:— 

Mineral 1955/56 1956/57 Average % 
Berry) see eee 1.00 — 10-12% BeO 
Keldspan se 120.00 94.00 — 
Graphite 1,647.50 2,646.75 80% fixed car- 

bon content 
tron) Ores 122,000.00 110,829.22 56.10% Fe ~ 
(conc) 
46.28% Fe 
(lump ore) 
Kaolin) 22. 5,601.00 5,420.75 — 
Lead Ore 404.20 Gaeta 53.96% Pb 
7.51% ozs. Ag. 
per ton 
Molybdenite 0.01 = -55% MoS2 
Qtartz ae 1,000.90 3,449.14 — 
Wolfram _.... 14.50 32.05 65% Wo3 
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Beryl—Prospecting results on beryl and examination of 
:a trial shipment to the United States indicated that under 
prevailing conditions production of this mineral would not 
prove economic. 


Graphite—Production from the graphite mine on West 
Brother Island increased and found a ready market in the 
United States. This graphite is of a finely-crystalline 
variety commonly referred to as “amorphous graphite” and 
the commercial grade contains an average of 80% fixed 
carbon content. During the year an electric power plant 
was installed to provide power for illumination, hoisting and 
drainage. Prospecting for further deposits of graphite took 
place in two other localities. 


Iron Gre—The Ma On Shan iron mine began to pro- 
duce magnetite from underground and by the end of the 
year was steadily increasing this production, with a cor- 
responding «lecrease in opencast working. The latter will 
stop altogether when underground operations supply the 700 
tons a day ore-dressing plant with its requirements. Diamond 
drilling continued underground in order to define the limits 
of the ore-body more accurately. The ore-dressing plant 
operated satisfactorily and upgraded iron ore from 37% 
Fe to 56% Fe in concentrates. The average grade of lump 
ore exportable was 46% Fe. Almost the entire production 
of the mine was shipped to Japan. 


Kaolin—Production of kaolin remained steady. A 
large proportion of higher-grade kaolin was exported to 
Japan, principally for use in the manufacture of fine porce- 
lain, whilst lower-grade kaolin was absorbed by local in- 
dustry. One mine at Cha Kwo Ling accounted for 80% 
of total production. 


Lead—The lead mine producing argentiferous galena at 
Lin Ma Hang continued in operation. Decreased production 
was partly due to a labour dispute. A crushing unit and 
a set of hand jigs were installed to concentrate an accumu- 
lated dump of low-grade ore. 


Wolfram—Production of wolfram increased, mainly 
owing to expansion of operations at the Needle Hill Mine. 
There was no production of the by-product molybdenite. 
The market price for wolfram fell sharply during the last 
quarter of the year. 


Quartz and Feldspar—These minerals were absorbed 
by local industry. The demand for quartz increased during 
the year. 


DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS 


Except where the legislation provides for exemption in 
certain specified instances, medical and dental practitioners, 
pharmacists, nurses and midwives are required by law to 
be registered before being entitled to practise their profes- 
sions in the Colony. The number of persons so registered 
31st March, 1957 was as follows: Medical Practitioners, 530; 
Dentists, 337; Pharmacists, 52; Nurses, 881; Midwives, 901. 
These figures do not include Armed Services or Government 
personnel, who are subject to discipline within their respec- 
tive services. 


NUMBER OF HOSPITAL BEDS IN HONGKONG 


Government Hospitals: 


ROTC CTI VLEET Ve eet eens ce es ccc naa 598 
Kowloon  ..... 247 
Wrental 00-27-24 140 
Sai Ying Pun .... 88 
Li Hsia gl) G8 ayaa cyanea Rie auch aeRO 200 
NT OUI IKOK © eesti eens dbase recces eo oaeceeeee en 476 
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astern) Maternity s (nse scone 24 
Wanchai Social Hygiene ... 28 
Stidohps 6.25 pene oem 102 
Stanleyaeerisonh Bat ne a eee 82 
Lai Chi Kok Female Prison ...............-.. 14 
1,999 
Grant-In-Aid Hospitals: 
Tung>Wiah. ioe seen See eee 495 
Tunes Wah. Wasterne ewes eee 340 
Kwong Wiahiy ize ones 4k eae 5 eee eee ce 404 
Alice Ho Miu Ling Nethersole -........... 272 
The Hongkong Anti-T.B. Association, 
Ruttonjee Sanatorium 336 
PokOuly 22.2 ere ie 50 
Hay Ling Chau Leprosarium 580 
2,477 
Private Hospitals: 
Hongkong Sanatorium & Hospital ....._.. 300 
Precious) Blood) jesse ees eee 90 
St. Teresa’s 90 
St. Francis 70 
St. Paul’s v2 
The Hongkong Central .. 90 
Ling Yuet Sin Infants’ 125 
Matilda & War Memorial .................... 80 
Haven of Hope ............. 105 
Sandy Bay  .......... ee oe 50 
Ti 
Private Maternity Homes  _____............--.-.-. 489 
Private Nursing Homes ___......._.........-..---..-- 31 
Government Dispensaries: 
Stanley) . -...262- eee eee 6 
Tai Po 8 
Yuen Long 7 
Sha Tau Kok 3 
Hoang see 13 
Sar ‘King 222.26. 2 See ee ees 7 
Sah) (OMe feet ee eee ee eee 9 
Sansblurd 284, eiteenaen. 255 3 
Sha Tin Maternity Home 4 
Silver Mine Bay Maternity Home ........ 6 
Maurine Grantham Health Centre _.... 26 
TaivbameChung Hospital c..> eee 6 
98 
Government Hospitals  ___.............-..22...-.------ 1,999 
Grant-In-Aid Hospitals 2,477 
Private Hospitals ve Ba hye 
Private Maternity Home 489 
Private) Nursing Homes )=. 2. ee 31 
Government Dispensaries  ___._.-.......--.....---.- 98 
OT As cece eae eee ste eee 6,266 


REGISTRATION OF PERSONS 


During the year ended March 1957, 158,712 (compared 
with previous year’s 139,903) identity cards, including re- 
placements, were prepared for issue. Of these 138,499 
(15,285) were registered through employers and a record 
number of 145,213 (124,618) were general, individual re- 
gistrations. The actual numbér of persons who obtained 
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identity cards during the year is 123,293. Of these, 74,350 
were new arrivals and were natives of Kwangtung. New 
arrivals originating from other provinces in China who held 
Entry Permits issued by the Hongkong Immigration Office 
numbered 6,776. On April 1, 1957 there was an effective 
registration of 1,998,952 persons of 12 years of age or 


| COMPANIES REGISTRY 


During the year ended March 1957, 260 new companies 
with a total nominal capital of $168,049,550 were incor- 
porated under the companies Ordinance, and 29 Certificates 
of Compliance were issued to foreign corporations which 
had established a place of business within the Colony. On 
31st March, 1957, there were 2,791 local companies on the 
Companies Register, as against 2,618 a year before. On 
the same date 369 foreign companies were registered as 
having established a place of business in Hongkong as 
against 353 a year before. 89 companies were dissolved 
during the year. 


MARRIAGES 


The total number of marriages registered in 1956/57 
was 5,859; 906 (18%) more than the previous year’s record 
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total of 4,953.. Of the 5,859 marriages, 5,474 were be- 
tween Chinese parties, 4,960 took place in. the Marriage 
Room of the Registry in the Supreme Court Building, Hong- 
kong, and 85 in the Kowloon Sub-Registry. The remaining 
814 marriages were celebrated at licensed places of worship 
of various denominations. 


PROPERTY MARKET 


In 1956/57, which was another year of great activity 
in the property market, a total of 12,609 instruments were 
registered with Government; 568 more than previous year’s 
record of 12,041. The total amount of the price or con- 
sideration appearing in the instruments registered was 
however slightly less than the figure for previous year, 
namely $681,747,709 as against $685,401,655. The number 
of Assignments has risen from 5,251 in 1955/56 to 5,483 and 
there has also been an increase from 706 to 768 in the 
number of Deeds of Mutual Covenant which are common 
to assignments of flats. As regards mortgages, there were 
118 more than previous year, but the total amount covered 
by them was just over $189,000,000, or $20,000,000 less 
than in the previous year. Stamp Duty paid on instruments 
registered during the year aggregated $10,427,428. 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
& GOLD MARKETS 


U.S.$ 

Tat's x iy Notes Notes 
June High Low High Low 
9 $579, 579%, 578 577% 
10 580 579% 578% 577% 
11 581 580 57914 5184 

12 58014 580 579K 578 
15 580%, 580 57814 BITK 
14 580 579% 578 51734 

D.D. rates: High 579% Low 57814. 

Trading totals: T.T. US$4,370,000; 
Notes cash US$395,000, forward 


US$2,010,000; D.D. US$410,000. The 
market was quiet and price movements 
were small. In the T.T. sector, funds 
from Japan, Korea and the Philippines 
were absorbed by exchange operators and 
gold and general importers. In the Notes 
market, speculative activity was quiet. 
Interest for change over favoured sellers 
and aggregated HK$2.60 per US$1,000. 
Speculative positions averaged US$1% 
million per day. The D.D. market im- 
proved with the increased inflow of over- 
sea remittances before the Dragon Boat 
Festival. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK: Philippines 1.77—1.765, Japan 
0.01425—0.01415, Malaya 1.873, South 
Vietnam 0.0724—0.0714, Laos 0.056— 
0.054, Cambodia 0.082, Thailand 0.2713, 
Indonesia 0.084,—0.083. Sales: Pesos 
260,000, Yen 66 million, Malayan 
$260,000, Piastre 8 million, Kip 4 mil- 
lion, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 million, 
Rupiah 150,000. Chinese Exchange: 
People’s Yuan notes quoted $1.19—0.94 


per Yuan. Taiwan Dollar notes quoted 
$0.14—0.1365 per Dollar; remittances, 
0.134—0.1325. 
Gold Market 
June High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
9 $251% 251% Low 26134 
10 251% 251% 
11 25214 251% 
12 262 251% a 
13 252 251% 262% High 
14 251% 251% 
Opening and closing prices were 


251% and 251%; highest and lowest, 
252% and 251%. The market was very 
quiet. Interest favoured sellers and ag- 
gregated HK$0.08 per 10 taels of .945 
fine. Tradings averaged 4,900  taels 
per day and amounted to 29,400 taels 
for the week, in which 6,670 taels were 
cash dealings (1,470  taels listed and 
5,200 taels arranged). Speculative posi- 
tions averaged 5,500 taels per day. Im- 
ports from Macao totalled 7,000 taels. 
One shipment of 32,000 fine ounces 
arrived Macao in the week. Exports 
amounted to 6,500 taels (5,000 taels to 
Singapore, and 1,500 taels to India). 
Differences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were HK $12.20—12.00 and 11.50—- 
11.10 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates were US$38.02—38.01 per 
fine ounce; 16,000 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 38.02 cif Macao. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted $269 
and 234 respectively per coin, English 
Sovereigns $59 per coin, and Mexican 
gold coins $275 per coin. Silver Market: 
400 taels of bar silver traded at $5.55 
per tael, and 500 dollar coins at $3.55 
per ,coin. Twenty-cent silver coins 
quoted $2.78 per five coins. 


HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


Business was very active during the 
first half of last week; the upward trend 
of the previous week was sustained. In- 
terest covered almost all shares and many 
counters registered further gains. Begin- 
ning Wednesday however light scale 
profit-taking checked the rise. Buyers 
again assumed a cautious attitude and 
the daily turnover declined to below 
half a million ‘dollars towards weekend: 
Monday $1,106,000, Tuesday $1,218,- 
000, Wednesday $310,000, Thursday 
$876,000, Friday $402,000. 


Friday prices of Hotels, Lands, 
Realties, Trams, Electrics, Lights, Tele- 
phones, Cements and Dairy Farms drop- 
ped to a level below closing rates of the 
previous week. The undertone of mar- 
ket however remained firm; last week's 
losses were much smaller than gains re- 
gistered in the previous week. 


Hongkong Banks _ recovered to $785 
after a steady decline since April. One 
shareholder had been steadily unloading 
a large parcel of this share causing prices 
to drop from $790 to $760. The closing 
price last week ($782.50) was very firm. 
Rubbers, Cottons and Investments aiso 
registered good gains and closed firm. 


Rubber Output—A. R. Burkill & Sons 
(HK) Limited announced that the May 
1958 output of rubber by Amalgamated 
Rubber Estates amounted to 659,600 
pounds. 
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Last Week’s Rate 


Up & Down Dividend Estimated 


Share June 6 Highest Lowest Closing Yield (%) 
HK Bank .6ci5c05% 770b 7865 775 782.50 +$12.50 $42 5.37 
Dinion tas orcas 71.50 12 71.50b 71.50b firm $3.40 4.76 
Lombard 29n 30 29n 29n firm $2 6.90 
Wheelock 6.20 6.25 6.20b 6.20 firm Tbe 12.10 
Yangtsze 5.60 5.75 5.60b 5.70b +10 65¢ 11.40 
Allied Inv 4.575b 4.65 4.50b 4.60s firm 25s 5.43 
HK & FE Inv ...... 10.30b 10.608 10.50 10.50n +20c¢ R0e 7.62 

‘HK Wharf .......-. 102 104s 101b 102n steady $9 8.82 
BIE Docks coke an< ese 41.75 41.75 41.25 41.50s —25e $2 4.82 
Provident. ..c.s.40-+ 12.20 12.50 12.20 12.20 steady $1 8.19 
Rand osc ave 33.75 34 33.50s 33.5038 —25e $2.40 7.16 
Realty 1.65, 1.65 1.625 1.625 —2Y%ye lbe 9.28 
Hotel 21 21.20 20.70 20.70 —30¢ $1.50 7.25 
Star Ferry 113 112b 111b 111lb —$2 $9 8.11 
Yaumati 97.50 98 97b 988 steady $7.50 7.65 
Trams 26.20 26.30 26 26 —20e $1.90 7.51 
Light 17.90 18 17.70 17.80 —10¢ $1.10 6.18 
Electric 28.30 28.60 28 28 —300 $1.90 6.79 
Telephone 27.50 27.60 27 27.10 —40c $1.50 5.54 
Cement 23.20 23.10 22.60 22.60 —60c $3 13.27 
Dairy Farm ....... 17.60 17.70 17.30 17.30 —30e $1.80 10.40 
SWHRSCNOM = fers sc cieisiciste's 11 ll 10.90 10.90 —18c $1 9.17 

s} Amal] Rubber ...... 1.40b 1.45 1.425 1.45 +6e 20¢ 13.79 
POXtHes Wo ie ge eae ste 4.55b 4.60 4.55 4.60 +5e 60c 13.04 
INONVONG iiesiss csc 8.40 XD 8s XD 7.85 XD 88 +20c $1.10 13.75 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


During the week ended June 6, Indus- 
trials were fractionally easier each day, 
but the downward trend was arrested at 
the close. In several cases there was a 
small upward reaction with the result 
that previous losses were recovered. 
Fraser & Neave held steady between 
$2.48 and $2.46, but Gammons eased 
from $1.97% to $1.95 x.r. and finished 
with buyers at the lower level after hav- 
ing sellers at the price earlier. Hammers 
managed to put on 2% cents to $1.55, 
but Malayan Breweries lost a similar 
amount to $3.12. There were un- 
satisfied buyers in the Debentures 
throughout the period at-80 cents. Metal 
Box were steady either side of $1.66 and 
Robinson Ords. remained in demand at 
$1.61. Straits Times slipped from 
$1.67% to $1.64 only to regain 2 cents 
later. Straits Traders were out of 
favour easing from $1.46 to $1.40. 
Wearne’s second interim dividend an- 
nouncement was not well received and 
resulted in the shares falling to $2.97%2 
c.d. after opening at $3.0214. 


Tins went through another depressing 
week with prices in many cases reaching 
the lowest levels of the year. After eas- 
ing to £36614 per pitul the metal price 
improved daily to close at $368%. This 
movement no doubt accounted for the 
sharp reaction in share quotations on the 
last day of the period when short cover- 
ing went a long way towards eliminating 
previous losses. The following-is a re- 
presentative list of movements in this 
section:— Austral Amalgamated, 9/10¥2 
to 9/1% to 9/7%; Ayer Hitam, 22/6 to 
21/9 to 22/3; Berjuntai, 11/10% to 11/6 


to 11/9; Kuala Kampar, 24/9 to 22/9 to 
23/3 x.d.; Lower Perak, 11/9 to 11/3 
to 11/7% c.d.; Petaling, $1.62% to 
$1.60 to $1.62%; and Rantau, $1.22% 
to $1.16 to $1.17%. Ali counters, how- 
ever, did not share ‘in this reaction; 
Aokam eased from 72% to 69 cents 
with sellers over, and Sungei Way lost 5S 
cents to 92% cents although at one stage 
they were down to 91% cents. Kampong 
Lanjut shed another 2/- to 36/- but 
buyers still remain elusive. Pungah, too, 
slumped badly from 4/6 to 3/-. 

Rubbers were extremely dull and at 
ao time was there a definite trend. Batu 
Lintang had exchanges from $1.57%% 
to $1.52% and Borelli eased pro- 
gressively from. $2.50 to $2.42%. 
Profit-taking caused Jimah to react 
from $3.35 to $3.27%, but Pajam 
moved from 82% cents to 86 cents, one 
of the few counters to show any improve- 
ment. New Serendah at $2.45 -were only 
fractionally easier as were Kempas at 
$1.42%. Amalgamated Malay, Sungei 
Tukang and United Malacca all closed 
5 cents lower. A little more interest was 
shown in Sterling Rubbers with Layang 
changing hands from 1014d. to 11d. on 
rumours of negotiations for a sale of the 
estate. Tremelbye closed at 19/- after 
18/- earlier. 


Loans were offered more freely than 
for many months and the turnover im- 
proved sharply. All transactions took 
place within current quotations. The local 
Bank rate is to be reduced by a quarter 
per cent on Monday week, but this is un- 
likely to affect the Loan market as this 
has already been anticipated. .Scarcely 
any interest has been shown in overseas 
investments during the week. 
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TRADE REPORTS 


Exports of Hongkong manufactures to 
UK, US, Europe and Australia re- 
mained active during the past fortnight 
but consignments to SE Asia and Africa 
continued to drop. Shipments of pro- 
duce to Japan, Europe and UK did not 
show any appreciable increase while re- 
exports of paper, pharmaceuticals, che- 
micals and other consumer goods to SE 
Asia, Taiwan and Korea were restricted 
to small lots of a few popular items. 
Local demand for factory supplies and 
consumer goods however was strong and 
kept commodity prices here firm. 


Trade with China—An ever increas- 
ing variety of light industrial products 
reached here from the Mainland. Chin- 
ese cotton goods are flooding the local 
market. .In addition to the China Pro- 
ducts Company on Des Voeux Road in 
Hongkong, another retail centre will be 
set up in Kowloon to handle the sales 
of Chinese towel, knitwear, cotton cloth 
shirts and other cotton goods. Chines: 
canned goods can now be obtained from 
every store in the Colony. Prices for 
canned ham, fish and other foodstuffs 
were marked down recently to compete 
with American, British and other pro- 
ducts. Canton also marked down cif 
HK prices for sugar to undersell Taiwan 
products and lowered indents for cement 
to compete with Japanese brands. The 
majority of the local population do not 
care whether a can of fish is from the 
Mainland or from Taiwan; they choose 
the cheaper of the two. 


Trade with Japan—Imports of cement, 
cotton textiles, bean oil, metals, paper, 
rayon products, seafood, toys and sun- 
dries from Japan averaged only 500 tons 
per steamer. Exports of produce and 
Scraps to Japan were even lower; some 
ships left here with less than 100 tons of 
cargo for Japan. There were many-en- 
guiries from Japan for produce but pur- 
chases from here remained small on 
account of the lack of sufficient supply 
here to meet the demand. Meanwhile, 
Japan’s direct trade with SE Asia con- 
tinued to grow. The Mitsui Line of 
Japan started a new regular cargo ser- 
vice to SE Asian ports. The first ship, 
5,250-ton Asateru Maru, sailed from 
Yokohama for Ceylon and Malaya last 
week. The company will operate nine 
ships on the route. The ships will go 
from Japan to Colombo via HK, Singa- 
pore, Penang, and may call at Bangkok, 
Saigon, Manila, and other ports accord- 
ing to cargo availability. 


Trade with UK—Local dealers and 
manufacturers continued to import large 
quantities of consumer goods and fac- 
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tory supplies from UK; about 9,000 tons 
arrived during the fortnight. | Exports 
were much less and consisted chiefly of 
HK manufactured goods. Although 
UK textilemen continued to attack HK 
cotton goods, UK importers still ordered 
substantial quantities of cotton piece~ 
goods from here. Lancashire is not 
only unable to compete with HK in the 
production of cotton cloth but also finds 
it difficult to face the competition from 
HK rayon cloth. The Rayon Weaving 
Association there alleged that larger im- 
ports of rayon cloth from the Far East 
(chiefly from Japan and HK) were caus- 
ing a fresh wave of alarm in the Lan- 
cashire textile trade. In the three-month 
period from November 1957 to January 
1958, nearly 24% million yards of spun 
rayon fabric were shipped to Britain 
from HK at an average price af nine 
pence per square yard. The Associa- 
tion further pointed out that Japan had 
now imposed. quota restrictions on ship- 
ments of rayon goods to UK but there 
was nothing to stop HK from shipping 
unlimited quantity of this item to UK. 
Local textilemen are now convinced 
that UK textile manufacturers want to 
restrict not only imports of HK cotton 
grey cloth but also shipments of other 
HK textiles to Britain. 


Trade with Europe—Early in the 
month, it was rumoured that Bonn 
might request HK to limit export of low 
grade textiles to West Germany. On 
June 6 however the Economics Ministry 
in Bonn officially denied the report. 
Actually there is no need for German 
textile manufacturers to ask HK for a 
voluntary limitation of exports because 
the German government can refuse the 
granting of import licences for this 
item if and when it is necessary. 


Trade with US—Exports of HK pro- 
ducts to US remained active. In addi- 
tion to popular items such as rattan ware, 
plastics, cotton textiles, garments and 
frozen prawns there were wooden 
junks, hurricane lanterns, watch cases, 
footwear and an ever increasing variety 
of handicrafts. Export of rubber shoes 
will be adversely affected by new im- 
port restrictions there on this item. On 
the whole however exports of local 
manufactures to US are steadily increas- 
ing. Nevertheless, HK/US trade at pre- 
sent is leaving US with a surplus of 
about $15 million every month. HK’s 
invisible earning of US dollars is im- 
proving with more American tourists 
coming here but on the other hand more 
local businessmen are buying American 
shares and sending their funds to US 
for safe-keeping. A share broker here 
claimed that he alone handled about 
US$1 million worth of American shares 


for local investors every month. In view 
of the increased volume of exchange 
operations between HK and US, the 
Irving Trust Company of New York 
has appointed Mr. Eric P. Anderson as 
representative for the Far East with his 
headquarters in Hongkong (8, Queen’s 
Road Central). 


Trade with Thailand—Local dealers 
curtailed imports of rice and other 
staples from Thailand on account of in- 
creased cost resulting from the recent 
advance in exchange rates here for Thai 
Baht. Exports to Thailand totalled 
4,000 tons consisting chiefly of supplies 
purchased from here in the previous 
month. Purchases from here last fort- 
night were curtailed due to weak com- 
modity prices in Bangkok; orders cover- 
ed only small lots of steels, paper, phar- 
maceuticals and ®sundry provisions. 
Bangkok also enquired for 3,000 tons of 
sugar but the deal was still under nego- 
tiation towards the end of last week. 


Trade _ with Indonesia—Djakarta 
bought only small lots of cotton textiles, 
paper, chemicals and other essentials 
from here. Importers there considered 
replenishments from HK too expensive 
because exchange rates for HK dollars 
in Djakarta continued to advance. In 
addition to large imports of cotton tex- 
tiles from China, Djakarta recently 
bought £217,000 worth of coarse tex- 
tiles (4 million yards) from Russia. 

Trade with Malaya—Steady shipments 
of consumer goods to Singapore and 
Malava were sustained by active tran- 
shipments of this merchandise from 
there to Indonesia. The volume how- 
ever declined on account of the limited 
purchasing power in Djakarta and other 
Indonesian ports. Principal items in- 
cluded foodstuffs, sugar. cotton textiles, 
metalware, paint, plastics and sundries. 
Demand for enamelware, vacuum flasks, 
low grade cotton cloth, and a number 
of other HK manufactures declined be- 
cause production of these items in Singa- 
pore and Malaya had improved in qua- 
lity and increased in volume. 


Trade with the Philippines—Shipments 
from here to Manila improved after au- 
thorities there allocated more foreign ex- 
change for various essential imports. 
About 2,000 tons of metals, cotton goods, 
beans and other ~supplies were shipped 
there during the fortnight. 


Trade with -Korea—Demand from 
Seoul covered chiefly paper; interest was 
centred on a few items and quantities in- 
volved were small. Imports of cotton 
yarn from Korea slowed down because 
the local market for imported yarn was 
very weak. Seoul announced that about 
US$5 million worth of cotton yarn would 
be shipped to HK before year-end but 
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dealers here doubted that imports from 
Korea could reach that figure. 


Trade with Taiwan—Taipei continued. 
to ship about 500 tons of fruits, vege- 
tables, ginger, cement, starch, sugar, tea 
and other products to the local market 
every week. Purchases from here were 
limited to small lots of paper, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, dairy products and 
photo supplies. Enquiries from Taipei 
for various supplies were keen but trans- 
actions were handicapped by low buying 
offers. 


Taipei announced following conditions 
under which private holdings of foreign 
currency may be used for imports into 
Taiwan: (1) The imports must be within 
the list classified by the Government as 
permissible. (2) The imported goods 
must be consigned either to the Central 
Trust of China or the Taiwan Supply 
Bureau, both official agencies. (3) The 
goods will be sold after the importers’ 
consent to the sale pricé has been re- 
ceived; the transaction to be exclusively 
in Formosan currency. (4) The proceeds 
will be deposited in Bank of Taiwan for 
a minimum period of six months. (5) 
The importer will receive interest at the 
rate of 1.35 per cent per month. 

Trade with Cambodia—Dealers cur- 
tailed imports of maize, beans, feathers 
and other staples from Cambodia _be- 
cause cost had recently advanced too 
much. Rice imports were suspended 
because authorities there had stopped 
the issuance of export licences for this 
item. Exports totalling 1,500 tons con- 
sisted chiefly of textiles, enamelware, 
toys, metals, paper and other merchan- 
dise bought from here last month. Im- 
porters in Phnompenh purchased only 
insignificant quantities of garlic, tea and 
HK manufactures from here last fort- 
night because authorities there had 
tightened import restrictions. 

Trade with Burma—In addition to 
cotton yarn, Rangoon enquired for 
groundnut oil, methol crystal and used 
newspaper from the local market. The 
lack of sufficient foreign exchange in 
Rangoon will continue to restrict pur- 
chases from here to insignificant quanti- 
ties. 

Trade with Australia—Exports of HK 
manufactured cotton goods, _ plastics, 
furniture, shirts, mapery, embroideries, 
vacuum flasks and handicrafts showed a 
slight improvement. HK goods now 
constitute over 50 per cent in value of 
shipments from here to Australia. 

Trade with Africa—Exports to West 
Africa totalled 3,000 tons but shipments 
to East and South. Africa amounted to 
only 1,000 tons each direction; HK 
manufactures constituted the bulk of the 
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WEST AFRICA, BRITISH, N.E.S. 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

Fish and fish preparations 
Fruits and vegetaples _............ 
Sugar and sugar preparations ........ 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 


Explosives and miscellaneous 

chemical materials and products ~. 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s., & dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. -......... 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 


Paper, 
tures thereof <i... ee eee 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products .... <5 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
n.@.s. 
Silver, 
J OWCH ONY Mets 0 conn .cccaeseerCessemectenees 
Manufactures of metals 


platinum, 


Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

DP UAN CCS ocean seca eccaeenneees — 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings es 
Furniture and fixtures .. 
Travel goods, handbags an 

articles 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific and control- 

ling instruments: photographic & 

optical goods; watches & clocks a 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 

POSSE OcSi cee ot eee ieacecccmanenceaacee — 


PROD ag Meters ea, om Oe cere — 
CANADA 

DIVISION IMPORTS 

H.K.$ 

434,349 
44,680 
678,084 
11,795,559 
13,728 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables __.................- 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, 
manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals 
including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 96,936 
IBGVCRALES eee ecco .ndsaccscesenssennccs 484,037 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures = 
Hides, skins and fur skins, 
dressed 21,476 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and o kernels .. a 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 
and reclaimed 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertilizers and 


spices and 
8,003 


33,925 


un- 


239,464 
1,024,146 


erude 
minerals,. excluding coal, petro- 
jeum and precious stones ............ 


7,491 


1 
9 fs 
HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1957 
PART Il 
DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
EXPORTS H.K.$ H.K.$ 
H.K.$ Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 2,046,066 46,860 
4,620 Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
4,942 imedible, n.e.s.  _.... ise eh uae OA 2,467,522 1,524,925 
3,291 Amimal and vegetable oils (not 
1,355 essential oils), fats, greases and 
6,537 CES NEYENCS A odin — 1,717,163 
Chemical elements and compounds 304,362 1,875 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
245,311 OCW TEE SE es ire oe cet eetccoc 18,189 — 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
15,449 CEU CUS We esos so acetone eee eneee ean 721,254 316,990 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
1,187 terials; toilet, polishing and 
1,344 cleansing preparations .............. 192,083 483,957 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
12,173 chemical materials and products 12,529,800 953,469 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
10,945 N.@.S:,- Oc, GLESSCG) LUES) <n eeee 144,093 24,662 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 144,610 159 
786,023 Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cludingeLUurnitiine)) ye serra reer 191,421 64,768 
273,107 Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures: thereot oot ee ee ~ 1,332,988 40,623 
190,513 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
4,425,015 articles and related products .... 487,427 2,534,697 
105 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
1 UL 5 ah ata gir EE ERE oe ne | Bg Se 6,401 1,160,271 
135,685 Silver, platinum, 
jewellery. Waseerk... Rees Bears —— 327,503 
Bsseumetais =e ee 6,976,772 —— 
711,700 Manufactures of metals 230,767 269,764 
12,347 Machinery other than electric ........ 668,378 15,651 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
723,538 appliances __..... EY Sante eee 252,741 590,950 
11,026,511 Transport equipment —..............-..... 5,225,671 8,400 
850,362 Frefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & iighting 
PERCU TOS ROC CLIN S ee eee — 2,185,542 
16-S34 ehurniture and tixtures, jee ee — 1,754,007 
Travel goods, handbags and similar 
1,807,933 articles @ks- seein. eee _— 141,967 
—————— Clothing oor receeeeeeeeeccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 8,830 10,855,405 
AZO Gs aCe OO WiC AT mm ree enone ee — 4,905,238 
——————._ Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
EXPORTS optieal goods; watches & clocks 2,236,076 180,921 
H.K.$ Miscellaneous 'manufactvred arti- ; 
9,020 icles; Nn. 6:5-9 gee eer ees 295,149 2,472,449 
168,173 Live animals, not for food ............ = 10,038 
eee sPotals ent ee 51,362,478 41,110,898 
2,477,230 
61,833 WEST INDIES, BRITISH 
DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
44,46 
‘ é H.K.$ H.K.$ 
— Meat and meat preparations .......... = 101,758 
875,736 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... cand 23,334 
303,162 Fish and fish preparations ............ — 301,572 
7,049 Cereals and cereal preparations .... == 80,482 
Fruits and vegetables -.................... 9,479 693,925 
— Sugar and sugar preparations ........ eae 7,945 
404,016 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof -..........---... — 95,406 
— Miscellaneous food preparations .... 200,359 303,697 
A179 Beverages ee.) feos ee ee 3 66,930 19,512 
15,540 Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. == 3,999 
Textile fibres and waste -............... — 2,768 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
7,745 mMedible: “nves wns Ae eee eee — 132,705 
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DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases and 
Clerivia bivies ames eee re nan cece es aeteaee sees a 
Chemical elements and compounds ae 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
TQ ACOLIA Ce note Seat coe enero as — 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro-. 
CORT COLES 0) AR acs SOM et et de a 3,343 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations _ .............- — 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products — 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
mes, «& dressed furs’: — 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .... == 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
Chidine: farniture)* 2s 522 —_ 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
Puvesh there oles eee ener cee = 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made- -up 
articles and related products .... — 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
Lee ck <3 SR sos eee — 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
OW Ellery Rite merck nce. cesta eet ae —= 
Manufactures of metals —................. = 
Machinery other than electric ........ 5,348 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
ADPHANCES) ek), See ee 2,667 
Transport equipment = 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
PEXtUreS @aichin oS eee eee = 
Furniture and fixtures  —................. — 
Travel goods, handbags and similar 
articles — 
Clothing me 
Footwear —— 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks _ 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles e!Soee ee es i 
HUG he eons eee” ae 288,126 
ORNEO, BRITISH 
DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Meat and meat preparations .......... 600 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 50 
Fish and fish preparations ............ 32,720 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... — 
Fruits and vegetables _.......-......... 449,791 
Sugar and sugar preparations ........ — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof __............. 109,976 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 
including unmilled cereals) ........ — 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 343,236 
(BEVETAR ES: western, nee Ee or ee —_ 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures — 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 
Gxessedl\ iM: .c2:.. oa a, 150,543 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


_ 163 
52,964 
43,282 
46,055 


50,630 
323,078 


84,681 
9,170 


48,608 
39,016 
4,775,579 
80,638 
125,942 
1,624,762 
207,174 
131,180 
570 


431,977 
272,267 


514,640 
9,936,368 
1,768,851 

54,094 
1,770,899 


24,159,691 


EXPORT: 
H.K.$ 
444,194 
247,678 
1,054,631 
1,464,241 
3,642,879 
1,487,237 


283,135 
56,284 
2,522,010 
270,058 
570,608 


4,651 
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DIVISION 


Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels -. 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 

and reclaimed 
Wood, lumber and cork ~ 
Pulp and waste paper ..... 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertilizers and 

minerals, excluding coal, petro- 


leum and precious stones -.......---- 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
inedible; nies}. .oAe Se 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and re- 
lated materials. -..\Seeeesae 
Animal and vegetable ils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases and 
derivatives” “5... See Aor aces 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals 
from coal, petroleum and natural 


OS nage See oe eee 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
materials 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
GUCtS) Fr kee teccee ee ee See eee 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 
Fertilizers, manufactured _......_.. 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products 
Leather, leather 
n.e.s., & dressed furs ................ 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. _........- 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cluding furniture) ~~" 


Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures: thereof”... ee ee 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products _.. 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
_Ihe.s. 
Silver, 
jewellery 
Base metals 


“platinum, gems and 


Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appliances (0.2 ccc ee ee 
Transport equipment 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 


fixtures & fittings .00 
Furniture and fixtures  —_................ 
Travel goods, handbags and similar 

articles 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific ‘and control- 

ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


Total 


manufactures, 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
112,262 


8,322,815 
31,844,208 
50 


4,756,843 
525,813 


527,273 


523,731 


47,788,460 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 
68,459 


89,714 
343,729 
28,541 


592,619 
11,860 
731,255 
12,364 
485,863 
24,860 
30,710 
1,276,370 


723,041 


317,398 
80,565 


609,207 


15,003 
14,545 


93,171 
486,217 
1,982,775 
5,782,346 


125,993 
1,509,650 
2,476,383 

606,528 


824,672 
2,094,888 
809,917 
336,977 
346,370 
1,655,157 
647,536 
90,972 


2,222,878 


39,046,139 
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CEYLON 
DIVISION 


Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ........ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof -.._............. 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertinzers and 

minerals, excluding coal, 

leum and precious stones 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 

inedible, n.e.s. 


petro- 


DIVISION 


Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
Pepa Wey yp eA he US hs eet eka ee epee ee Sears 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 
Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. -... 
Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cluding furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tires thereot Fo eee 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products _... 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Silver, 
. jewellerv 
Base metals 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings; 
plumbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags and similar 
articles 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 


“platinum, gems and 


sanitary, 
lighting 


Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
Rs CNG Vac Os S00 oe cto wses sanan ca tencscteee 
Live animals, not for food -.....-..... 
ST teers Soe ee es See 
INDIA 
DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations -......... 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations —...... 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


6,000 
476,828 


4,432,732 
1,395 


129,012 


2,579 
1,969 


3,450 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


21,591 


“444 


5,391,703 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


128 


530,230 
6,631 
1,544,276 
603,630 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


142,094 
7,464 
1,972,001 
1,181 


3,499,130 
25,879 
2,624 
3,471 

148 

12 


57,982 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


391,635 
16,835 
236,843 


10,298 


13,860 
3,547 


6,046 
3,185 
563,678 
128,437 
152,119 
68,558 
2,951,630 
190,105 
488,251 
9,792 
2,161,939 
12,494 
364,726 
1,565,382 
415,048 
90,654 


891,431 
360 


16,449,499 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


13,224 
35,236 
41,009 
84,718 
22,157 


DIVISION 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 
dressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels .. 
Wood, lumber and cork ..... 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertilizers and 
minerals,- excluding coal, 
leum and precious stones ............ 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
Medibles jee sre oe, eee 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and re- 
lated materiais, 2 ose 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases and 
derivatives ee 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
materiain sees. ee ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 


crude 
petro- 


Essential oils and perfume ma- 
terials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations ~............. 

Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and products 

Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs _................ 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. -......... 

Wood and cork manufactures (ex- 
cluding furniture) —_.__........... 

Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures thereohyrs 2). 8 ee 

Textile yarn, fabrics, ‘made-up 
articles and related products .... 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 
n.e.s. 

Silver, 
jewellery 

Basermetaism ses en eee 

Manufactures of metals _...... 

Machinery other than electric __..... 

Electric machinery, apparatus and 
APDUANC OS spe a ee eee se 

Transport equipment -_............... a 

Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures &. fittings 2 

Furniture and fixtures ea 

Travel goods, handbags and similar 
articles 

Clothing 

Mootwear. 5 - .ee eee 

Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 

Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
Cles;at 6.6: Wee enn ee Sees Zs 

Live animals, not for food 
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IMPORTS EXPORTS 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 
251,478 46,679 
80,074 97,323 
oa 119,718 
1,729,729 5,677 
— 213,065 
11,400 _ 
420,150 —_— 
27,301,350 — 
109,986 305,628 
19,600 175,285 
7,438,407 2,510,751 
7,660,295 73,911 
450,511 299,832 
133,050 73,935 
— 1,252,215 
401,606 516,167 
522,146 75,004 
10,064 45,724 
1,217,714 a 
1,768 — 
3,515 6,152 
183,471 104,975 
27,514,885 563,853 
17,675 466,708 
434,543 99,120 
— 97,000 
620,969 1,603,346 
8,088,693 1,072,829 
42,425 791,723 
356,125 195,484 
74,219 1,155,998 
605 14,723 
73,593 29,872 
751,902 593,794 
104,285 336 
18,231 506,189 
320,346 294,397 
4,774 8,593 
89,054,459 18,612,350 
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TRADE REPORTS 
(Continued from page 796) 
tonnage. Demand trom these territories 
for Hs manutactured goods is seriously 
affected this year by’ keen competition 
from Chinese and Japanese light indus- 

trial products in these markets. 
* * * * 

Produce—Demand from Japan, Uk, 
Europe and other sources for a selective 
number of popular items was keen but 
dealers here could not get adequate sup- 
ply of oilseeds, oils and other produce 
trom China. Replenishments from SE 
Asia were limited to small quantities of 
beans, maize, sesame and feathers; cost 
also advanced recently making reexports 
to Japan and other countries less profit- 
able than before. The market was kept 
noisy by enquiries but the actual volume 
of business was very small. 

Metals—Thailand booked some struc- 
tural steels, Singapore favoured small 
lots of steel plate and Laos was interest- 
ed in galvanized iron pipe. Exports to 
SE Asia were otherwise quiet. China 
absorbed copper and brass scraps, steel 
plate, blackplate and tinplate waste 
waste from the spot market and booked 
some forward cargo of iron pipe from 
local dealers; but quantities involved 
were small and buying offers were 
kept very low. The market however re- 
mained firm throughout the fortnight; 
local demand for factory supplies 
and structural steels was strong. 

Paper—Woodfree printing, sulphite, 
cellophane, glassine and duplex board 
retained steady demand from Korea. 
Seoul allocated US$100,000 for paper 
imports but purchases from here were 
still limited to small lots and buying offers 
in most cases were too low to interest 
local dealers. Taiwan enquired for a 
large number of printing, packing and 
writing paper but most transactions fell 
through because importers there con- 
sidered prices from here too expensive. 
Demand from Thailand, Singapore and 
Indonesia covered only tissue, glassine, 
cigarette paper and straw board; quanti- 
ties involved were small. The market 
was firm and prices steady. Local de- 
mand for poster, sulphite, bond, glassine. 
duplex board, chip board and straw 
board remained strong. 


Industrial Chemicals—Export demand 
was selective: Indonesia was interested 
in caustic soda and glycerine; Philippines 
in rongalite C lumps and paraffin oil; 
Taiwan in petrolatum, gum copal and 
potassium cyanide. China, which shipped 
here a large number of chemicals, ab- 
sorbed some citric acid and tartaric acid 
from the local market. Local demand 
covered chiefly Chinese products; prices 
failed to improve because supply from 
the Mainland was more than adequate 
and indents remained at a low level. 


Pharmaceuticals—There were more 
enquiries than orders from Thailand, 
Singapore, Korea, Taiwan and China for 
penicillin preparations, dihydrostrep- 
tomycin, PAS, “sulfonamides, aspirin, 
phenacetin, quinine, saccharum lactose, 
saccharine crystal, amidopyrin, salicylic 
acid, vitamin B1, santonin crystal, cal- 
cium iodide, gum tragaconth powder and 
DDT. Transactions were either handi- 
capped by low buying offers or restrict- 
ed by inadequate stock here. Local phar- 
maceutical manufacturers also provided 
steady but limited demand for various 
fine chemicals. Dealers here still did 
not want to stock up various popular 
items because demand from China, 
Korea, Taiwan and SE Asia remained 
unpredictable. 


Cotton Yarn—Imported cotton yarn 
was quiet on the local market. Pakistan 
brands eased in spite of firmer indents. 
Indian yarn dipped after indents were 
marked down. Japanese yarn was steady 
at first on firmer indents but as quota- 
tions from Japan were marked down to- 
wards the end of last week, prices here 
also declined. Chinese yarn was also 
weak in spite of orders from Indonesia. 

HK brands however were firm on 
account of the shortage of spot goods. 
Local mills still have enough orders from 
UK, Indonesia, Thailand, Philippines 
and local weavers to keep their spindles 
whirling for the next few months. 


Cotton Piecegoods—HK grey cloth 
retained steady demand from UK, 
Africa, West Germany and local process- 
ing mills. Demand from SE Asia how- 
ever was weaker:: Indonesia, Malaya and 
Singapore procured the bulk of their 
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supplies from China and Japan while 
Thailand and Philippines curtailed pur- 
chases from here on account of the in- 
creased output of grey cloth by their 
domestic, industries. Hongkong drill 
remained steady on local demand but 
Chinese drill declined under the pressure 
of heavy stocks. Reexports of Chinese 
and Japanese grey cloth failed to im- 
prove; prices continued to drop but the 
dip was not sharp. 


Rice—The market was quiet. Imports 
were curtailed but supply in the local 
retail market was more than adequate 
to meet the demand. Prices were a little 
weaker towards the end of last week be- 
cause Bangkok quotations dipped slightly 
after recent hike. 


Wheat Flour—Exports remained slug- 
gish. Prices for both local and imported 
brands continued to dip. Supply far 
exceeded demand at present in the local 
market. 


Sugar—Imports from Taiwan were 
not as heavy as during the previous 
month but indents from Taipei were 
marked down to meet the competition 
from Canton and Japan. HK _ products 
were also forced down slightly especially 
after Cuba had resumed shipments to the 
local market. Singapore and North 
Borneo bought some Chinese sugar from 
here but quantities involved were too 
small to stimulate the- sluggish market. 
Thailand enquired for 3,000 tons of 
sugar from here but nothing was settled 
towards the end of last week. 


Cement—Local demand for HK and 
imported brands turned slower on ac- 
count of the approaching wet season. Ex- 
ports remained quiet; only North Borneo 
bought some Taiwan cement. Chinese 
cement was marked down in sympathy 
with lower indents. Japanese brands re- 
mained steady on firm replenishment 
cost. Japan also curtailed shipments to 
the local market because Korea recent- 
ly booked a large quantity of cement 
direct from Japan. Prospects of better 
demand from SE Asia for HK and im- 
ported cement are dull because China 
and Japan are shipping large consigia- 
ments direct to countries such as Singa- 
pore, Malaya and Ceylon. 


